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cisely 00 the principle which the right hon. gentleman had dwelt 
so much on; and this was a sanguine confidence in the energies 
derived from our constitution, and the exertions which belonged 
to our national character. This the right hon. gentleman had 
‘well called the vital principle of our commercial prosperity; but it 
was one thing to call it s0, and another to act on that conviction. 
He rejoiced to hear him admit the principle, but he should 
rejoice more when he saw him abstain from violating this vital 
principle by arbitrary checks on the liberty, security, and in- 
dustry of the subject. The right hon. gentleman had stated the 
amount in a complicated manner; the usual forms and practice 
justified some part of the mode, which was intelligible to a very 
few. The method he should pursuc was simply to compare the 
actual income with the actual expenditure ; this he would do oa 
the average of the four past year and the present year. Mr. 
Sheridan then went through a variety of calculations from 
papers on the table, from which he contended that it was evident 
that the average annual income of the four last years was 
£16,723,000 and the annual expenditure was £17,140,104; 
excess of the expenditure, including what was called the sur- 
plus million beyond the income of each year, two millions and 
some thoustnd pounds, Mr. Sheridan then stated the extra and 
temporary resources by which this deficiency had been made 
up, and the actual addition to the unfunded debt, independent 
of the loan of last year, which had been contracted while we 
‘were pretending to reduce our funded debt. He then waived all 
unfavourable inferences from this review of the past, and re- 
sorting to the which he had taken down from Mr. Pitt's 
own statement that day, he called on the committee to see how 
the account really stood for the present year, The chancellor of 
the exchequer had taken the best average he could—that of the 
three last years. This account made the average income 
£15,720,000 ‘and this was the income which the right hon, 
gentleman calculated at for the present year. He would say 
nothing to impeach thix average, though much might be said, 
particularly with respect to the manner in which the arrears of 
the land and window tax had been whirled in and added to this 
year’s produce, end the anoual malt duty being taken above its 
actual amount. But, bow did the head of expenditure stand 
upoo his own figures, and on demands not to be disputed ? 
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think him too warm ; but he could not avoid using the strongest 
language of reprobation, when he perceived that our prodigality 
equalled, and even exceeded our income, and that we were im- 
prudently most serious in providing means of expense, when our 
enemies were sunk into a state of debility. 
The resolution passed, 
. 


Apart 2h. 


EXYENDITURE OF THE PUBLIC MONEY IN THE ORDNANCE 
DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. Courtenay moved," That « committee be appoiuted to examine into the 
of the public money, under the administration of the present master 
generat ond board of ordnance, from the lat of January, 1784." 

‘Mn. Swenipas expressed bis concern that he had not been 
present in the early part of the debate, and then proceeding, 
rested the question on three issues: first, that the noble duke 
had declared that he would state the accounts yearly, and had 
‘not done so for four years, till called upon to produce them ; 
next, that he had put the public to an unnecessary expense; 
and, thirdly, that the estimate on the table was false and falla- 
cious, When the corps of royal engineers was proposed to be 
redueed, the noble duke stated his motive for avoiding that re- 
duction, and desired to use the men as military artificers. This 
the house granted, and the next year, the noble duke averred 
the men were totally unfit to act in that capacity ; and he de- 
sired to have a new corps formed of artificers. The hon. gentle- 
man had boasted, that when an account was called for, the ord- 
nance board had presented one in a short time ; but why was it 
not every year laid on the table according to the noble duke’s 
promise? After a variety of other observations, Mr. Sheridan 
next remarked, that the chancellor of the exchequer had com- 
anenced his speech with a panegyric on the order of that house, 
He was ready to admit that the speaker was at all times atten- 
tive to the preservation of order; but he was not willing to go 
sa 4 hat de smn they ight pe fo 
restorution of order, because he had some degree of respect 
the wemory of the speaker's predecessors. Cumseae 
friend, whom the minister had, with a degree of illiberality, 
‘singled out as an individual instance of a member prone to go 
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which was originally introduced or revived as a bill of experi- 
ment; and the principle of which should not be adopted as a 
permanent mode of collecting duties, without very full informa- 
tion and mature discussion. It behoved the house not to pro- 
ceed towards deciding on the principle of the bill until the pa- 
pers were before them ; from which he (Mr. Sheridan) meant to 
prove that the principle was false, and the expectation of greater 
advantage being capable of being derived from it, than from the 
old mode of collection, utterly fallacious. 

Mr. Pitt rejoined, that if the hon, gentleman had thought the popers neces 
sary to be before the Aouse prior to any proceeding with the bill, he ought 
to hace moved for those papers antecedent to the first reading, and not fo 
have delaged moving for them Gill that day. For his own part he kad not the 
smallest objection to the production of the papers now moved for; although he 
saw not how they could possibly throw any additional light on the abject, By 
the papers giving an account of the net produce already before the house, there 
wus ae evident increase ; for whatever the grote reeenue might appear frow the 
papers moved for, the met produce, it was plain from the papers before the homne, 
Aad increased from £97,000 in 1788, to £102,000 the firet your that the duty 
was farmed, and in the second to £127,000, 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that lawyers too frequently discovered 
a tenacity in overturning the rules and orders of that house, which 
the hon. and learned gentleman's argument evinced; as upon a 
moment's reflection, the hon. and learned gentleman must per 
ceive that the rule of proceeding in opposing bills was directly 
the reverse of that which he had Jaid down. It was a curious 
way of using dispatch to postpone the business to a late period 
of the session, and to endeavour to make wp for the loss of time, 
in the first instance, by hurrying the most important bill througl: 
with indecent celerity. To prove his assertion that the farming 
duty bill had not been so productive as had been stated by the 
right hon. gentleman, he had it from good authority that the 
whole of Scotland had been farmed out as one district, without 
the advance of a single shilling on the produce of the duty under 
the old mode of collection ; and this circumstance was still fur- 
ther strengthened as an argument against the new plan of farm- 
ing out the collection of the revenue, by the speculation which 
might have been expected to take place in this year beyond all 
others, in consequence of the extra use of post horses which a 
general election would necessarily occasion. 

‘The question wus pot and the originel motion carried. The WIT was there 
fore read « second time, and committed for the exuning Friday. 
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praise of trial by jury, in the very moment he was endea 

to persuade the house to reject a clause calculated to extend the 
benefit of that mode of trial to a very numerous deseription of 
subjects! ‘This was of a piece with the general conduct of those 
who every extension of the excise laws ;—they ad- 
mitted to bean exception to the constitation—they declared 
them an evil repugnant to principles of personal freedom, and 
they, nevertheless, voted for them. The right hon. and learned 
gentleman had stated four cases in which the defendants had 
obtained verdicts against the crown ; and one of them, he said, 
was a cause tried against a person who was a maker of smugglers, 
‘That men were made smugglers, and not born such, he was ready 
to admit;—but he must contend, that men were made smugglers 
by act of parliament, and in that manner only. The right hon, 
and learned gentleman, amidst the extraordinary praises he had 
‘been so lavish in bestowing on juries had said, that in this case of 
the maker of smugglers, though he and all the court were much 
surprised at it, the jury had found for the defendant; but that, 
although he considered the judgment as capricious, he was glad 
of it, as it proved the independency of the jury. That was rather 
a singular mode of panegyrizing juries, because he could not 
conceive that a jury being independent of all regard to evidence, 
truth and justice was a sort of independence very much to their 
credit. ‘The house, Mr. Sheridan trusted, would do him the 
justice to recollect, that when he lately had occasion to discuss 
the question of the excise laws at some length, he bad declared 
that, with respect to applying the trial by jury to the single in 
stance of excise on tobacco, if that idea was thrown out by way 
of lure o¢ decoy, he should resist it; not thinking the trial by 
jury a desirable matter, unless a previous revisal of the exeise 
Jaws was entered upon, with a view to a general reform of that 
system. ‘This was his opinion upon the subject ; but the clause 
which had been moved, having for its object the applying the 
trial by jury to the excise on tobacco, he certainly could not 
hesitate a moment as to his acceptance of the offer. 

‘Ow the guestion being put, the house diviied—ayes 22; noes 100. 


FOST+HORSK FARMING BILL. 


Mr. Sheridan contended that the produce of the duty, since it 
had been farmed out, was pot greater than it might reasonably 
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cellent doctrine contained in the paragraph I have read, the right 
hon. gentleman now says, “I show you only part of the question, 
and this shall be the political state of the company's concerns.” Mr. 
Sheridan insisted, that the house had not a fair account, unless 
they had an account of the commercial as well as of the terri- 
torial affairs of the company, Mr. Sheridan took notice of a 
part of Mr. Baring’s speech, who had asked somewhat ironically, 
if Mr. Tierney’s representations were just, whether the company 
ought to approach government and beg them either to suffer the 
company to give up their charter, or to allow them a premium 
for carrying on a disadvantageous trade? That irony might 
sound well, and it might be true that the trade was a disadvan. 
tageous one; but, nevertheless, there were reasons which might 
make it worth the company's while to carry ona losing trade. 
‘The hon, gentleman, he observed, had said, that the four millions 
which the company hac borrowed, were sunk in the China trade ; 
and therefore, he considered it as no debt ; that being the case, 
‘Mr. Sheridan said, he wished to know whother the tea trade had 
been a profitable or a disadvantageous branch of commerce? and 
as they were to have a discussion on the subject of the commu- 
tation act previously to the conclusion of the session, he should 
postpone, until that period, his remarks upon the subject. 

Mr. Sheridan rose again to entreat the house, and especially 
the right hon. gentleman opposite to him (Mr. Pitt), seriously to 
attend to the act of 1783, enabling the treasury to assist the East 
India Company, by suffering them to raise money on exchequer 
bills for £300,000. It appeared to him (Mr Sheridan said) that 
the right hon. gentleman and the lords of the treasury had acted 
in direct violation of the law. He explained this by showing 
that the conditions of the bill expressly were, that the company 
were to repay the money before they appropriated any of their 
receipts to other purposes ; whereas the right hon. gentleman 
had suffered the company to pay off part of their debt claimed 
by government (but not acknowledged by the company), and 
had let them evade the payment of the money raised under the 
act in question. Now as that gave the right hon. gentleman 
and the lords of the treasury no discretionary powers respecting 
‘the debt, he could not but consider it ax a collusion on the part 
of the right hon. gentleman, in order to swell the yearly amount 
of his budget. He desired, therefore, to ask by what authority 
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his assertion of the preceding day, that the right hon. gentle- 
man deceived himself in imagining the taxes would be tempo- 
rary only ;—once passed, they must be permanent. The right 
| hon. gentleman would find he could not do without them. ‘Tbe 
| subject, of course, ought to be treated with great gravity and 
most deliberate attention, If the new taxes actually turned out 
| more productive than was expected, they could tell from expe- 
lence what would be the conduct of the right hon. gentloman ; 
what he had done already, there was reason to expect he: 
do again—make a most dangerous use of the surplus, and be 
guilty of the most blameable appropriation of it, by expending 
the money in effecting the purposes of a dissolution of par- 
liament, ot by increasing our peace establishments. Instead, 
therefore, of the bills being precipitated with the shameful ra- 
pidity which had characterised all the right hon. gentleman's 
measures of importance, that house ought to examine the state 
of our finances, and compare our actual receipt with our actual 
expenditure; they would then find that the latter greatly ex- 
ceeded the former ; and they would sec, likewise, that the malt 
tax had fallen short considerably for the last year, which was 
the strongest proof of the impolicy of loading the article with 
an additional duty. Mr. Sheridan then read a paper from the 
table, exemplifying his statement ; according to which, taking 
the malt and Jand tax at £2,500,000, he made the expenditure 
exceed the income above a million; and he asserted that Mr. 
Pitt bad taken advantage of all the new taxes, to the amount of 
more than half a million, since the year 1786. 
Mr. Sleele asserted, that Mr. Sheridan's Nixtory of taxes impared since 1736 
sar erruseous from beginuing fo ead. 
Mr, Sheridan declared, that be could not sit silent under the 
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prerogatives of the crown should be kept sacred 5 but those wore, 
‘no friends to the prerogative who should advise the exercise of it 
in the extreme, and endanger its proving obnoxious to that house. 
‘The best government under the practice of our constitution con~ 
ristecl in a wise blending and co-operation of the executive and 
Tipulatis branches fit The king certaoly night eee 
make what treaties he thought proper, and keep them 
Ee 
he might also make war and peace, and in doing that, confidence 
was reposed in those on whose shoulders, as a counterpoise, re~ 
sponsibility lay. But the moment they came to that house for 
support and assistance, confidence was at an end, and the hour of 
inquiry and control was arrived. Yet, what he wished te con- 
tend for was, that ancient, constitutional, and most useful fanc- 
tion of a British house of commons, their capacity of advising 
the crown, and of being enabled, by a due application and exer- 
cise of their preventive wisdom to save the country from that ex- 
pense and calamity into which they might otherwise be plunged, 
cither by the terror of ministers, their imprudence, their neglect, 
or their corruption. If the house of commons was to be deprived 
of that important function, and was never suffered to exercise 
their preventive wisdom, their chief use, as a deliberative assem~ 
bly, would be lost to the public, and the whole powers of that 
house would be reduced to two dry points—the power of the 
purse, and the power of impeachment. Thus, instead of consult 
_ ing them as advisers of the crown, they would be reduced to the 
miserable condition of acting upon public measures in the Inst 
fatal fostance, that of loading thelr constituents with the expense 
of them, when it might afterwards turn out that they were mea- 
sures not fit to have been pursued; and in that case all that would 
be left for them to do would be to prosecute ministers. If the 
purpose of a message from the crown should be at any time to 
tell them that the enemy was at their doors, and therefore sup- 
plies must be granted, he certainly should first ask on whose ac 
count they were called upon, and how it happened that they had 
not before been apprized of the public danger? But he should 
grant the muppties on account of the necessity and exigency of the 
case. The hon. gentleman opposite to him had wondered that 
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‘With regard to confidence, he declared that he should not give 

_ his confidence to ministers to treat with foreign courts, unless the 
‘first department of office, in which all our foreign negotiations lay, 
‘were rescued from the hands of a person who,.to an overcharged 
conceit of his own abilities, added the rashness which always must 
‘attend inexperience, and placed in the hands of a man familisr 
with foreign courts, and possessed of dexterity and 
sufficient to enable him to discharge the duties of the office with 
skill and with success, By dexterity, he said, he did not mean 
that cunning which another person mistook for craft, and that 
craft for wisdom ; he meant dexterity to discover and ward off 
the devices and intrigues of foreign ministers and others; and sim- 
plicity to follow the straightforward path of open manliness and 
plain himself. He declared that he would leave it to the 
house to make the application of this contrast, but unless a de« 
partment of so, much importance, considering the present situation 
of foreign courts, were placed in such hands, it was impossible for 
him to give confidence at such a time to ministers; nor had they, 
in fact, any right to expect it from him, who had uniformly and 
openly resisted the right hon. gentleman's measures. 

Mr. Sheridan next turned his attention to the conduct of the 
right hon. gentleman opposite him, respecting Holland in 1787, 
for which praise had, on all hands, been candidly allowed his. 
He declared that if the question was put to him, and he was 
asked if, as a single measure, he rejoiced at it? he should, with- 
out hesitation, answer, that he did not; because be never could 
‘Tejoice at seeing the stock of liberty diminished ; and, by our. 
interference, that noble republic was again reduced to the miser- 
able state of vassalage under which she had so long groaned; 
but, when he considered that it was probable at the time that 
Holland would have become a province to France (though sab- 
sequent events had since proved that it could not have been the 
consequence), be was ready tx join in commending the conduct 
of the right hoa. gentleman on that occasion. But if it were trae 
that the recovering our connection with Holland was nothing 
more than a part of a system, and that the fortress of Oczakow 
‘were to be traced from the canal at Amsterdam, he should repro- 

| bate it in the strongest terms; he would fuirly declare, however, 
| that he did not believe that the right hon. gentleman had enter. 
| tained an idea of any such system at the time. He suspected that 
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worst part of the character of France, and run about n 
fresh wars and fresh disturbances? Ho*had not thought that any 
‘thing could have induced him to lament the loss of French 
enmity ; but if such was to be the case, he should do so most 
seriously. He had hoped that what had happened in France 
would have served as a useful lesson, and that we should have 
had leisure to have improved by studying it. 

‘The house divided on the previous question; oyes, That Mr. Grey's wotion be 
now put, 172; wore 252; majority for the previous question, 80. 


Apnai, 21. 
QUEBEC BILL. 

‘Dhe order of the day for the re.commitment of this bill having been reed, 

Ma. Siertp an observed, that as, on the present occasion, the 
number of members within the house was far from being con- 
siderable, he trusted that if the right hon. gentleman absolutely 
‘wished that the principles and regulations of the bill might be. 
come the subject of examination and discussion, he would poxt- 
pone its consideration until a future and more convenient day, 
Tndced, the circumstance of his having fixed upon this day, im- 
mediately before the holidays, when the atttendance of the house 
was unusually thin, for the re-commitment of the bill, had in- 
duced several members to believe that it was not his serious in- 
tention of bringing it on; and they had in consequence absented 
themselves, though they would otherwise say have been 
present. ‘There was another reason why the of the 
bill should be put off. ‘The right hon. gentleman had, indeed, 
Iaid information upon the table, but he had not moved that it ~ 
should be printed; and certainly, if he had intended that this in 
formation should have been perused, and considered by the mem-= 
‘bers, he ought to have made the motion. Mr. Sheridan can- 
ceived that it should now be printed, and the Easter holidays 
would afford members an opportunity of taking it into consider- 
ation, so that they might be better prepared to state their opi~ 
nions. ‘There was still another reason why he considered delay 
as necessary, not only to the house, but to the right hon. gentle 
man. It was not till lately, he understood, that the very persons 
had not been consulted in this business who were most interested, 
and best qualified to give information. Lt was certainly requisite, 
in forming any new system of government, to obtain the most per- 
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duty, declare this could not be done without a dk = 
system, without hazard to the national eredit, 

to Se ee ae ince of meee 
odious to its constituents, and the crown was made the object of 
popular confidence. Such was precisely the ease in which they 


ment, that it was a stratagem calculated to mislead and betray 
them. It was a complete surrender of the principle 
tion. We were now, in 1792, to redeem less stock than we did 
in 1786? for it was a clear proposition that, by the increased 
state of the funds, and by thus diverting ao large a part of the 
surplus from its devoted and sacred end, we were to buy up less 
annuity than heretofore. What was the reason of all this? If 
the right bon. gentleman was called upon to say why, with this 
prosperous revenue, we were to redeem less debt, he would 
answer, because we could not afford it, Why a 
gentleman did not think it right to extinguish the unfunded 
debt, a great part of which bore interest, and hung about our 
necks with great inconvenience, as the right hon. gentleman felt 
an ie Saath armament, a cosh ns: eee 
ho supposed it wax that it would only be a proper, b 
splendid measure. Ke would bea great aod manent = 
the revenue, but it would not serve the purposes of 
fame, by taking off the odious taxes which he bad laid on tl 
before. He now proved how well he could have 
taxes, if they had come from any other person; and the house 
She heen oe eee a 
they “ 
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son in that. subordinate situation was to be responsible for all the 
measures of finance. The character of a measure might sane 
times point out the author; and when he saw dull and blander 
ing tax bills brought forward with little of mind, and nothing of 
liberality, in which cunning was substituted for wisdom, and 
tricking for intelligence, he could not help supposing that they 
were not the production of any man in the superior 

of office, and attributing them to some of his subordinates. In. 
justice, however, to the honourable men who thoughthim worthy 
of a situation under them, it was necessary to remark, that they 
had never proposed the anticipation alluded to as part of a sys 
tem, and that it was with them only a temporary and unavoidable 
expediont to cover an old deficiency. 

He had avoided a general discussion of the revenue and expen- 
diture, because he was bound by propriety and the order of de- 
hate, to confine himself to a particular paint. But did it follow 
from that, as bad been inferred, that he abandoned all the other 
points he had maintained? On the contrary, he was ready to 
maintain them every one whenever called upon to debate them 

™ collectively or singly. It was a most curious modo of arguing, 
that as often as he objccted to any one of the contested state- 
ments on finance, he must either go through all the rest, or be 
understood to admit them as true. It was equally curious to in- 
fer that, because he admitted there was at last a surplus of revenue 
to justify the application of 9 million annually to the extinction 
of debt, he admitted also, that there was such a surplus six years 
ago, and every year since that time. They might as well tell him 
he had pledged himsclf to prove that the revenuc would not ex- 
ceed the expenditure in the present century, or in the next, or 
that the deficiency must be eternal. 

While they maintained this verbal dispute, they had paid him 
the substantial compliment of adopting his opinions. ‘They bad. 
taken an average of four years as the proper estimate of future 
rorenue ; they admitted, that the estimate of expenditure by the 

| committee of 1786, could not be realised, and added £500,000 
to his estimate in 1791 ; and they had admitted, as he contended, 

that the estimate of 1791 wns larger than it ought to be, and pro- 

a reduction, But they imposed on the house of commons 

the ungracious task of proposing an addition to the expenditure, 

and now took to themselves the more pleasing office of suggesting, 
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1792.) RIGHT HON. R. B. SHERIDAN. 13 
nistration had been uniformly ignorant of the affairs of France, 
Uf they bad not | might have prevented the 


alarm, and have saved the life of tbe unfortunate King of France. 
Peace, if peace could beobtained, he wished for by all means. If 
it could not be obtained, he should vote for vigorous war, not a 
war of shifts and scraps, of timid operation or protracted effort, 
but a war conducted with such energy as shall evince to the 

™ world that the nation was fighting for its dearest and most. in- 
valuable privileges. 








Decempen 15, 
MR. VOX’S MOTION WOR SENDING A MINISTER TO PARIS TO 
TREAT WITH THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE. 


‘Ma. Siertman bogan with observing that it had not been his: 
intention to have said a word on the present question, and indeed 
he had been able to attend only a part of the debate; the sub- 
stance of the motion had been discussed in the debate of yester- 
day, and his right hon. friend had given notice that he should 
make this motion merely to record on the journals his protest 
against the proceedings which the house was so weakly running 
into; and this he (Mr. Fox) had done at a time when he depre- 
cated discussion ; because, as the house knew, he had not a voice 
to defend his opinion. Gentlemen on the other side, however, 
had thought proper to raise their tone upon the confession of the 
inability of his right hon, friend to defend his arguments ; and 
never since be had sat in parliament had he heard a question so 
perversely argued, or the mover of it so unjustly treated. This 

him to trespass on the indulgence of the house, late 
as the hour was, and he must be excused for paying no respect 
whatever to the observation of a right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Burke), that it was improper to forward these discussions 
in the absence of his Majesty's liao ‘This was a tender 
‘respect to the dignity of office in that right hon. gentleman; but 
he must be permitted to say, that the representation of the 
country was indeed placed in a degraded light, if it was to be 
maintained that the great council of the nation was not, in this 
momentous crisis, a competent court to discuss the dearest in« 
torests of the people, unless the presence of a certain minister of | 
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been given—but to express his hearty concurrence, because, 
lieved, the general aspect of foreign ory ian nome | 
foreign enemies, jut augmentation. 
Bees alam ease paces mater seamen had the 
‘its because, though he deprecated war, yet— 


opinion 
that, being once engaged in it, and contemplating the objects with 
which our enemy would undoubtedly pursue it, it became this 
nation at once to provide, as far as human prudence and effort 
could provide, that the war, if at all events we were to have a 
war, should not bé a languishing and protracted war, or ineffec- 
tual to the end for which it was undertaken. If such were to be 
the event, he had no doubt but that government would receive 
the unanimous support of the house to every proposition tending 
to give vigour and effect to the operations of war; yet he carnestly 
hoped that it was still a practicable measure to preserve peace. 
‘Tt was under that impression the house were now voting this 
armament. After all he had heard in former debates, he could 
‘pot but congratulate the house and his country on the prospect 
in which the present vote authorised him to indulge. It 
proved, at least, that thase who had proscribed peace, who had 
declared the country to beactually at war, were not 
admitted into the minister's secrets, any more 
die Naghecpecreh to have very judiciously consulted the true 
interests of their country.—‘ I repeat again,” said Mr, Sheridan, 
4 peace, if it bo possible, consistently with the honour and safety 
of the nation; but if war, an united and instant exertion of the 
whole energies of the nation, and an unanimous support of the 
ent in calling forth those efforts for the defence 
‘of our country and constitution.” : 

ee ee Sheridan, conceiving he had finish= 

ed. After explanation Mr. Burke apologized, and Mr. Sheridan proceeded. 
He said he had certainly concluded all he meant to say directly 
‘on the question ; but there was another point which he was con- 
fident it was in order to introduce, upon which, secing the mi- 
nister, for the first time, in his place, he had wiehed to repeat his 
. He was convinced, notwithstanding the gross and in- 
abuse thrown out against every human creature 
palpate of Frenchmen, that there existed in that 
iin disposition to listen to and respect the opinion 
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of his motions. The right hon. gentleman's refusal yesterday to 
say as much as he did that day, or to give any answeror explans- 
tion at all, could be ascribed only to ministerial arrogance- It 
was, however, some consolation to his hon. friend that he was not 
the only person to whom the right hon. gentleman was so insult 
ingly reserved ; ‘for it would appear he had concealed even from 
his colleague (Mr. Secretary Dundas) the circumstances of the 
‘conferences which he this day allowed he had had with an up- 
authorized agent of France; for that right hon. colleague had 
‘on a former day declared, in language 

«That he did not believe it was compatible with bie belief that 
anything more had passed between the French government and 
his Majesty's ministers than what passod through the hands of 
Mons. Chauvelin.” 


Feoevany 11, 
EXPORTATION OF GRAIN TO PRANCE. 

Majer Maitiand moved, That there be laid before the house copie 
orders given on the part af our gorernment, for sopping the exportation of 
groin to Prance since the month of Octeber, 1702." —? 

Mr, Pit said, that if the hon. gentleman thought he could prove thet what 
had been done by his Majesty's ministers towards France fairly provoked the 
aggression against this country, he eight bring the subject forward ; but he eub- 
mitted to the house whether this was the time for that purpose ; and Re svbeait- 
ted also to the hon. gentleman, whether he thought that, after the house had re 
ceived a message from his Majesty, it was fair to ask it to come to 2 conclanion 
against « fact stated in that message, before the house should take the message i= 
self inte consideration. Uf the hon. gentleman could prove anything that wonld 
lead the howe to @ conclesion that there had not been such am 
day om whick the memage wos to be debated would be the proper one for that 
‘purpore, and the house would have the advantage then of hearing the argwments 
Of the han, gentleman ; but surely the house could not mow proceed to the com 
sideration of point which belonged 20 immediately to the mrstage from the 
throne, and the discussion t0 which thet would lead when under the considers 
tion of that house, 

Mx. Suxntoa said the right hon. gentleman did not seem to 

what the object was which bis hon. friend had is 

view by his motion; he now called upon the house to allege 
anything or to come to any conclusion; it had for its object only 
the ascertaining of « fact previous to the discussion of his Ma- 
jesty’s message ; and which would be material in that discussion 
either one way or the other. If they were told that no ships had 
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‘been stopped, as had been alleged, they would be satisfied; be- 
‘cause there would be an cnd of that part of the question. But 
eae cian Soe 7b call ths botnet ote Sor ds 

vote anything, without information on @ subject. 

Hs ht of aii 
was that it would be what 


won i lam eh of te ph 
provoked aggression on the part of the French towards this coun- 
they haye, on groundless pretences, taken measures 

against us, igre ie cee Sn ae 

previous information was granted ? 

been a rumour that a treaty had been concluded between the Eim- 
petor of Germany and this country; this was a material point 
Pee eee cn ett bd hn aonb of tha ives 
was to be called; and, therefore, he desired to know whether that 
‘was true, in order that he might be the more able to form an 
opinion for himself whether these pretences, which were called 
groundless, were, in fair reasoning, to be deemed groundless— 
‘house would not pronounce them so before they had 

of any kind upon the subject, If the minister said 

such treaty,” he should be satisfied upon that point. 

‘Af there was a treuty, then he would say that the house, before 
they voted the pretences of the French groundless, should see that 
‘said the French had proceeded against us without 








Penavany 12. 
(ON THE WAM WITH FRANCE. 
huoable address be presented to his Majeaty, to reture 
pies Mh ne race ema Wier, 
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upon 

in every one of his previous speeches in 

this session, distinctly and most forcibly avowed and urged his 

sentiments on that head? How pleasant to observe a gentleman, 

who begins his speech with taunting his right hon. friend for re~ 

peating things too often, reproach him in the next sentence for 

ion the most unnecessary he could have fallen 

iato! But if the reproach was on that ground extraordinary, it 

was still more extraordinary that the general observation itself 

should come from the quarter from which it proceeded ! A dread 

of France it seemed, ought to be a fundamental principle in the 

wind of a British statesman; uo alteration in her government 

can change this principle or ought to suspend this apprehension, 

and who was the gentleman so tenaciousof this creed? The only 

‘man in all England who had held the directly contrary doctrine; 

had he, or could we have forgot that, in his very first contemptu- 

‘ous revilings at their revolution, only in the last session of parlia- 

ment, he had | scorned and insulted them as a nation ex- 

‘ever, and to be feared no more; and, all in conse~ 

F the change in her government, that he described the 

gap and chasm in Europe. Their principles had 

Eee eer piecrthawa tomar tek Lae Been ce Boe 

have effected against them; had they even got power 

by their crimes, like the usurpation of Cromwell, he could have 

ee ‘them at least, but they were blotted out of 

oaap iol ‘power forever | And the historian had 

| Gallos olim bello florinswe”—yet Sac es a 
‘Mr. Sheridan, having last year expressed. all 









ill more curious to observe the manner of attempting 
circumstance on his right hon. friend. A book was 
1d he was proceeding to read a former speech of his 
ox’s), as if he had ever once retracted his opision on this 
Ww! ¢ speaker called him to order, the hon, gentle 
m to take the interruption kindly, though cor- 
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was an opinion he had never changed or concealed, that 
no man can command his conviction, he had ever considered a des 
Uberate disposition to make proselytes in infidelity as an unace 
countable depravity of heart. Whoever attempted to pluck the be- 
lief or the prejudice on this subject—style it which ke would— 
from the borom of one man, woman, or child, committed a brutal 
outrage, the motive for which he had never been able to trace or 
conceive. But on what ground was all this infidelity and atheism 
to be laid to the account of the revolution? The philosophers 
had corrupted and perverted the minds of the people ; but when 
did the precepts or perversions of philosophy ever begin their 
effect on the root of the tree, and afterwards rise to the towering 
branches? Were the common and ignorant people ever the first 
disciples of philosophy, and did they make proselytes of the 
higher and more enlightened orders? He contended that the 
atheism of France was, in tho first place, no honour to 
the exertions of the higher orders of the clergy against the phi- 
losophiers; and, in the next place, that it was notorious that all 
the men and women of rank and fashion in France, including 
possibly all the present emigrant nobility, whose piety the hon. 
gentleman scemed to contrast with republican infidelity, were the 
genuine and zealous followers of Voltaire and Rousseau ; and if 
the lower orders had been afterwards perverted, it was by their 
precept and example. ‘The atheism, therefore, of the new sys- 
to the piety of the old, was one of the weakest 
arguments he had yet heard in favour of this mad political and 
crusade. 

‘Sheridan now adverted to Mr, Burke's regret, that we 
had not already formed an alliance with the emperor, and to Mr, 
Dundas's declaration, that he hoped that we should ally with 

7 Burope against the French ; this appeared to hint 

© covtr ‘Mr. Pitt's declaration, and it was the most un- 

ry that he had heard that day. If we made 

our principles and our purposes would soon be- 
come the same; we took the field against the exocases and licen- 

oe ri they against liberty itsclf. The effoct of a 

c n would be a more fatal revolution than even pre- 

‘that of France—a revolution in the political 

f England, and in consequence, the downfal of that froe- 


(eae ple asa 
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and the glory of the British nation, Sooner than entwine our- 
selves in such alliances, and pledge the treasure and blood of the 
country to such purposes, he had almost said, be had rather see 
England fight France single-handed. He fegred the enemy less 
than our allies. He disliked the cause of war, but abhorred the 
company we were to fight in still more, He had a claim to call 
on the right hon. gentleman to join him in these principles: who 
were these allies, and what had been their conduct ? Had he (Mir. 
Burke) forgot his character of the Polish revolution? —* That — 
glorious event had bettered the condition of every man there, 
from the prince to the peasant, and had rescued millions, not 
from political slavery, but from actual chains, and even personal 
bondage.”"—Who had marred this lovely prospect, and 

the fairest offspring of virtue, truth, and valour? Who had 
hypoeritically first approved the revolution and its pui 

had now marched troops to stifle the groans of those who dared 
even to murmur at its destruction? ‘These allies, these chosen 
associates and bogom counsellors in the future efforts of this de- 
luded nation. Could the right hon. gentleman palliate these 
things? No. But had he ever arraigned them? Why had he 
never come to brandish in that house a Russian dagger, red in 
the heart’s blood of the free constitution of Poland? No; nota 
word, not a sigh, not an ejaculation for the destruction of all he 
had held up to the world as a model for reverence and imitation ! 
In his heart is a record of brass for every error and excess of 
liberty, but on his tongue is a sponge to blot ont the foulest 
crimes and blackest treacheries of despotism. 

Mr. Sheridan next argued oven observation cf,/mn lean eae 
ber (Mr. Percy Wyndham), who had said that we refused to 
make any allowance for the novelty of the situation in 
France stood after the destruction of its old arbitrary govern- 
ment. This Mr. Sheridan pressed very forcibly; 
it was a mean and narrow way of viewing the subject, to 
the various outrages in France to any other cause than 
terable truth, that a despotic government 
human nature, and renders its subjects, on tho first 









liberty they would probably dash tha treks hate ea 
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this eternal truth, that liberty is the birth-right of man, and 
whatever oppose his possession ix a sacrilegious usurpation. Mr. 
Sheridan concluded with adverting to the evident intention of 
the minister to render unanimity impossible, but said he should 
ever retract his former declaration, that the war once entered 
nto, he should look to nothing but the defence of the country 
‘and its interests, and therefore give it # sincere and steady sup- 
ports 

2 apleelinlbe ache ft 





Funwvary 18. 
“MR. FOX'S RESOLUTIONS AGAINST THK WAR WITH FRANCE. 
| Mr, Fox moved the following revolutions -— 


“either of expressing or punishing 
ia t which may prevail there, or of establishing among the French 
- farm of goverment, 

That the pertécular cowploints which have been stated against the condwct of 

: j government are not of a nature fo justify war in the firel instance, 

without hoving attempted to obtain redress by negotiation ; 

| That it eppears fo this house, thet in the late negotiation between bis Ma- 

jeaty's ministers aul the agente af the French government, the said ministers dist 

‘nol take wech weareres as were likely fo procure redress, without a rupture,, 
‘of whieh they complained ; ond particulorly that they wever 
the French government any terms anit conditions, the accession to 

part of France would induce hir Mofesty Lo persevere ina aysters of 


that the seeurily of Kurope and the rights of inde. 
‘Aaue been stated ve grounds of war against France, have 
ministers in the ease of Poland, ia the invasion 
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rap ase cece to te omen 
view in which the subject might be placed. The first 
the danger in this country had been real: 
danger was not real, but that the whole was a false 
| entertained by government, the effect of a delusion successfully 
praslsed‘ upon then sits which) casthel epee 
\ part, although unfortunate, was yet honest. "The third was, that 
| the whole was founded on a systematic plan laid by government 
for deluding the scose, and finally subduing the spirit of the 
It was, in his opinion, the duty of parliament to: 
the subject in cither of these three points of view 5 but he could » 
not pereeive any other in which it could be properly regarded; 
| and he saw in all of them no way of proceeding with propriety 
‘but by instituting a committee of inquiry. pie 
instance, the whole evil was really folt as ministers had described 
at the beginning of the session. What then would follow? 
‘Most certainly the adoption of a committee of inquiry, in arder 
that a plan should be Isid for our future safety. What was the 
next thing to be attended to, and the next view of the subject 
pc Aeernbyermmmeiaredanmernysce 
truth there had not existed any? Most certainly that = com- 
eteeaedyeonmpadlaipe pega 
their report upon the situation of the country, 
in a state of safety, and:calm the apprehensions of thy 
Tn the third point of view, that supposing the whole to be a 
mere device on the part of government for the purpose of leading 
the people more easily toa war with France, by persuading them 
that there are at this moment many agents in France who ate 
doing everything they can to disturb the peace anc internal 
tranquillity of this country ; again he must say, that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to inquire, in order that 
should know the deception which had been practised on 
poresreertetene eiapeagee 
be enabled to employ the means of declaring to the throne their 
sentiments upon that subject. i 
Mr. Sheridan a 


powerful, and hitherto victorious republic—it 

ceal the truth—and he added that there was not in 

or in this country, any man who wished more a 
did that we might be able to cheek them in their career; at the 
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estate ieee nae He 
then came to the accounts which had been given, or rather the 
hints which had been thrown out by his Majesty's attorney- 
geveral at the beginning of the present session of parliament, con~ 
cerning the plots and conspiracies that were said to be formed 
in this country; but had anything of this been proved? Nota 
syllable. But this made part of the system adopted by govern- 
ment; and the public were to be alarmed at the apprehension of 
the progress of French principles, in order that they might the 
more readily be induced to go to war with the French ; and, by 
the conduct of the worthy gentlemen of the associations, the peo- 
ple of this country were called upon to revile the French in ex- 
pressions, and to follow their system in practice, namely, to esta- 
blish a government by clubs. He wished the house to reflect on 
what was likely to be the result of all this, ‘The people of this 
country were accused of a spirit of disaffection; many plots and 
conspiracies were said to be hatching; and he, in his conscience, 
believed there was not an iota of truth in any part of the charge 
to justify the apprehension which government expressed at the 
commencement of the session. What was to be done? Institute 
committee of inquiry; for if there was any of this treason or 
conspiracy lurking any where, all he could say was, that it re- 
mained at this hour as undiscovered as at the first moment when 
it was apprehended to be formed, These associations were formed, 
‘ts it was said, for the protection of persons and property against 
evellers; and what were they about todo, and 

what in fact had they been doing? First of all, they had been 
t the circulation of Mr. Paine's book and the 

ey Club,” and to bring to punishment the vendors of those 
‘ks which had for many months been spread all 

ry by the connivance, as he might say, of his Ma- 
jesty's ministers, and this too when one of those yery ministers 
Ie erate ctnterng ve te lopcoyiey of wach pub 
lications, who had himself formerly indulged a disposition not to 
of this country with that respect which was 

due, and had, no doubt, repented of that temper and thoroughly 
changed his sentiments. “ What care I for the king’s birth-day— 
what is the king's birth-day to me?” orsome such coarse expres 
been uttered by a noble duke some time 

since, What, he asked, had appeared of late to justify our dread~ 
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was nothing to be seen but dan- 
Dipebeeseary vlan but he had so elevated — 

of his own creating, and availed 

aeaeialtiegral gamer discernment, that he was now able 
to discover plots, conspiracies, and treasons under the garb of a 
parliamentary reform, or under any reform, ‘The alarm had been 
brought forward in great pomp and form on Saturday morning. 
At night all the mail coaches were stopped; the Duke of Rich- 
mond stationed himself, among other curiosities, at the Tower; 
a great municipal officer too had made a discovery exceedingly 
beneficial to the people of this country—he meant the Lord 
Mayor of London, who had discovered that, at the King’s Arms, 
in Cornhill, was a debating society where principles of the 
most dangerous tendeney were propagated ; where people went to 
buy treagon at sixpence a-hoad; and where it was retailed to them 
by the glimmering of an inch of candle, and five minutes, to be 
ee Dy the glass, were allowed to each traitor to perform 
Ossian the state. And yet, conrse and ridiculous 


stories founded upon false alarms in several parts of the king 
dom : first, when the alarm began, carts, waggons, and coaches 
were said to arrive daily and hourly at the Tower filled with 
traitors from different parts of the island, and ministers were ap- 
planded for their prudence and activity in the service of the state, 
Ne of truth in the whole ease! Not a being brought 

a being charged with treason! The whole 
was a miserable fabrication to deceive the credulous. Suspicion, 
indeed, had been entertained, and he believed that many letters 
had been stopped at the post-office, and he had no doubt that 
many of his were among the number ; he said he did not wish to 
talk of himeelf, but as so much had been said upon the subject 





should think it worth their while, he 
jis own part, have the smallest objection to pub- 














that Rotundo, a very notorious raffian 
‘Fogland, and no doubt for execrable 
seot here on a sanguinary embassy ; but fled | 
the hand of justice. ‘There were other stories 
period equally ridiculous, and ramified into various rumours: 
It was said that numbers were kept in pay; that they wer 
drilled and disciplined in dark rooms by a serjeant in a brown 
cont ; and that on a certain signal being given, they would sally 
forth from porter rooms and back parlours, and finally subvert 
the constitution. Such were the idle stories with which for 
months the people have been amused, There was another cit- 
cumstance which struck a panic into government, the planting 
the tree of liberty in Dundee, But this was like 

*“ Birearn wood coming to Dunsinane.”” aaa 
This insurrection, as it was called, originated with a few sehool- 
boys, the chastisement of whom by the master, restored them to 
their loyalty, and prevented them from overturning the consti- 
tution. Some persons, through a motive of indefensible humour, 
had written a letter to Sir G. Yonge, informing him of an in- 
surrection at Salisbury, when no such insurrection 


really existed. 
It was likewise said there was an insurrection at Shickieaitiae 


Seiad Kinda thir theshedisenio sia Bese 
stanced what had been deemed a seditious tamult at Yarmouth, 
which was equally well-founded as what he had before noticed. 
If Mr. Pitt was not s0 stiff-necked and lofty—if he condescended 
to mix in public meetings, he would not be apt to be led into 
those errors which were practised, he must suppose with too 
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business as would enable him to recover that popularity in Seat. 

land which some people, wickedly, no doubt, said he had lost, 

though he himself would have the world believe otherwise, 

a “a 

SUPPLY. << 

The house resolved itself into e committee of supply ;—Mr. Pitt stated the ex- 

penses of the year and the ways and means by which they were to be met, and 
moved resolutions accordingly. 


Mr. Sheridan began with saying, whutever difference of opi- 
nion there had been respecting the necessity of the war, or the 
means by which, consistently with good sense and sound policy, 
it might have been avoided altogether, yet the country being ac 
tually engaged in it, the right hon. gentleman, he believed, had 
done but justice to the house in assuming that his propositions 
that day would meet with their unanimous assent; and if exer 
tions were to be vigorous undoubtedly the supply must be liberal. 
‘The right hon. gentleman had, however, called on the house to 
watch the whole of the business with vigilance, and even with 
jeslousy. The call was not necessary to him (Mr. Sheridan), for 
he had uniformly acted on that principle upon all revenue ques 
tions, and, without apologising for an essential act of duty, he 
would always continue to do so, Under this impulse, although 
he gave the minister credit for the fairness of some of his state- 
mente, yet he must frankly say, he had felt the jealousy recom- 
mended, much awakened by the very extraordinary and suddea 
nppeal to the passions of the house with which the right hon. 
gentleman had concluded bis speech. There was little novelty in 
it, except the novelty of introducing, in a day devoted to figures, 
all the arts of declamation.. He had suddenly laid down his 
pencil and slate, as it were, and grasping his truncheon had 
finished with an harangue more calculated for the general of am 
army going to storm a French redoubt, thana minister of finance 
Steuadig specanin is she wchee ben hel ee 
stogaia ded aterolesef a hurtoned x oe 

ever he saw exertion and eloquence so imi he always sus- 
pected there was some weakness to cover in the subject itself, He 


neetions still to be formed. It ecemod the 
oii line ies pans Bae toe 
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pay. New subsidies and foreign mercenaries wore announced, and 
in a manner that seemed to avow that government was adopting 
the geweral principles and views of the Austrian and Prussian 
confederacy, which he had hitherto flattered himself had not 
been the case. Whatever had been the arguments and wishes of 
some individuals in that house, he had been in hopes the war 
was undertaken on the general grounds of opposing the dan- 
gerous increase of the French power, and on the principle of 
never permitting this country, for a moment, to hold its inde- 
at the mercy or forbearance of any other power on 
earth; but he was sorry to observe symptoms of adopting the 
Bea ar rea oe worden cndleoos te 
He hoped he was mistaken —for whatever was said of 
a larity of the war, he was confident it was not intended 
‘nation to be a warof vengeance, that bellum internecinum, 
i= a ota abe liin of opinions and of forms of 
foreign government which some had rashly recommended, but to 
which the minister had hitherto appeared too wise to commit 
himself. 

‘Mr. Sheridan agreed that Mr. Pitt had not overloaded our 
average income, but he gave the most decided contradiction to 
his statement, that if peace had continued, or whenever peace 
was restored, there would be a balance, after paying the peace 
establishment and the surplus million, of nearly £900,000; 
this, Mr. Sheridan asserted, was proved by facts and figures to 
be a most gross fallacy; and there was nothing so dangerous 
as buoying up people's hopes and making them careless of the 
consequences of war by such delusions, He took the produce of 
last year, up to the Sth of January, as stated by the chancellor 

+, and the papers on the table, including the land 
and malt tax, the total income of the year would be something 
short of £17,000,000. ‘This, said the right hon. gentleman, 
“js £900,000 more than necessary for a peace establishment ; and 
therefore we might reckon on £100,000 whenever peace should 
arrive. What a mode of arguing! ‘Ten years had passed since 
the American war, and never had this year of peace establishment 
arrived! Not one single year in which our expenditure had been 
Jess than seventeen millions, Were we ever likely to sce it less? 
Were rigorous reduction in all our military services likely to be 
the characteristic of a future peace? and when that peace was 
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were made todo their duty. They 


‘was not as proper to begin preparations of defence as to interrupt 
the preparations of the enemy? On the very first day of the 
‘meeting of parliament he had said, that if we were to’ 
it ought to be « war of activity and vigour; and had ministers 
but acted as they talked so it would have been. But they 
sessed tn bare exiaustel the whole art toll ae 
whole energy of their minds in declamation in 
sehen the seanon for action coma, to have been incapable 
He hoped the lesson they had now received would prevent the me- 
‘cessity of another of the same kind. He trusted that they would 
‘not be found as backward in their naval as in their military pre- 
parations; and that if, as was reported, a French fleet had sailed 
from Brest, there was a British fleet to meet it whatever might 
be its destination. 

‘The question waz put on the resolutions, and agreed fo. 


‘Mance 21. 
XRALTOROUS CORRESPONDENCE BILL, 

The orider of the day for the second reading of the Bill for preventing alt 
traitorous correspondence, fe. with France during the present wer, wax called 
‘for, anil carried after a debate, The attorney-general moved that it shania be 
‘comssittei on the following day. 

Mx. Suextpan said, he joined the worthy snagistrate: (rs 
Alderman Anderson) who spoke last, in hoping that, by « vigor 
ee Sees Dek the war would be brought to a happy 
termination ; he hoped also, that our ships may be out of danger, 
and he trusted he might safely place confidence in his Majesty's 
ministers that, by their exertions, they would soon convince us 
that the rumour gone abroad lately, that we were not able to 
attack ships under the French flag, was unfounded ; he trusted, 
that whatever might be these rumours, the worthy magistrate 
would not be found to have been too sanguine upon that subject. 
Mr. Sheridan said, he did not mean to follow the learned gen- 
tleman (the attorney-general) through all bis observations to- 
night upon the question now before the house, for the learned 
gentleman seemed to him to have forgotten the question entirely s 
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had he been either a little more slow or more alert in his thoughts, 
he might, perhaps, have met the subject upon it. The question 
was, whether, upon the discussion of this important billythe short 
space between this and Tuesday next should be allowed to en- 
deayour to understand the clauses of the bill. The learned gen- 
tleman of course having studied the subject, must understand it 
perfectly ; but he had not said one word why other gentlemen, in 
order to understand it also, should not have time, as well as 
himself, Upon the furmer stage of this bill, the learned gen- 
teman said nothing pressing upon the point of time; indeed, no- 
body could suppose that much expedition was thought of upon 
the subject ; for war had been declared against us loug before 
any notion was given of any intention of bringing in this bill. 
‘There was another reason for some delay, and one which had 
been pressed a good deal by the learned gentleman himself when 
he opened the bill ; he meant the assistance of gentlemen of the 
Jong robe, particularly that of a learned and most able member 
of that house and ornament of his profession (Mr. Erskine); 
that assistance could not be had if the house went into the com- 
mittee to-morrow. As to the bill being in some parts of it tyran- 
nical, Mr. Sheridan observed, that part of the subject had not 
been fairly treated by the advocates for the bill; they said there 
was no evil in it for which there was not a remedy. If aman 
came from France, and was taken into custody for not complying 
with certain capricious distinctions, he might apply to the secre- 
tary of state to be discharged, and he should have his liberty. 
How? If the secretary of state pleased, but not otherwise. 
Could anything be more tyrannical than such a measure? As 
to the libel on the people of England, that there were many of 
them disposed to sedition, that the present times are full of dan- 
ger, and that the bill in quostion is only a mitigation of the law 
‘of treason as formed by the founders of the revolution, there was 
the most gross misapplication—at the time when the alterations 
were made in the act of King Edward ILI, and quoted asa spe- 
-cimen, there was indeed reason to apprehend sedition and rebel- 
Tion; that was a law in consequence of the petition of the people 
praying for it, and it was carried against the influence and in 
‘direct hostility to the crown. Indeed, Mr. Sheridan said, it was 
matter of astonishment to him that gentlemen could show their 
faces to the people and tell them, gravely, that there is treason 
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and sedition in this country ; that; ¢ reasons a 
‘this day for the bill in question as 
revolution ; that the present moment required the same restraint 
aa when there was a plot against the safety of the state ; that the 
people, when they were quict, must submit to be treated as trai- 
tors; and that at this hour the same rigour in principle was to 
‘be observed. Men were brought daily to the block when there 
was a plot for the assassination of King William. 'To say that 
Cpe we ns ot eee 
astonished at the effrontery of such observations. He was sure 
the charge of sedition on the people of this country was a fool 
calumny upon them, et the attorney-general 
Let him tell that house that he would take up one 
Kingdom for treason. Let him charge one man with a seditious 
view. But whenever these questions were asked, instead of 
showing the existence of the evil, ministers contented themselves 
with producing a remedy. Did we ask for proof of sedition? 
« Look at the alien bill,” was the answer. ‘They proved the dis- 
temper, by insisting on providing a romedy., Like a 
saying to a person who knew himself to be well, * You want 
physic;” or, * You must be bled to-day.” If the answer is, “1 
am well, I do not want your assistance ;” then the doctor would 
affect a resolute tone and insist on bleeding his | 
and if ho did’ not then find himself il, to pat him in a 
waistcoat tosmorrow. With respect to what the: 
chancellor of the exchequer had said upon Whigs and Tories, 
Mr. Sheridan did not doubt his skill, He did not know any 
person so well situated to prove that a man may affect to be a 
‘Whig, and be a Tory in his heart: he did not know'a man who 
had greater reason to feel what he said upon that subject, or to 
understand it better. However, he believed that if the right hon. 
gentleman meant anything by what he said on that subject, he 
meant to convey a sentiment and establish a doctrine the most 
pemicious to ail public liberty—that public profession of rine 


ciple is altogether a picce of delusion upon the people of this, 
country. This was done by the minister with a 

all public spirit into contempt, a ee 
the friends of freedom and the friends of despotism, 

his own power upon the ruin of both; but whatever he might 
think, there was too much good sense in the people of this coun 
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cestors prompted them to do under similar circumstances?” The 
answer was plain and short—* The circumstances are not similar, 
‘We were, at the time that the right hon. gentleman alluded to, 
at the era of a revolution.” Was that the case with this country 
at this moment? Did the right hon. gentleman, or did they who 
pretended to agree with him mean to say, and to persevere in it 
as an argument, that we are now in an equal degree of danger 
as we were at the time of the revolution? If this was answered 
in the affirmative, then there might, upon that answer, be an end 
entirely to every barrier which the subject ever had against op- 
pression ; for if we were now in a state as alarming as at that 
period, the argument would go to the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, and to place the whole kingdom under martial law. 
But it scemed that the present time was to be considered similar 
to that of the revolution to a degree only—to what degree? If 
two or three factious persons could be named in this country, 
was that to be considered as similar in such a degree to the time 
of the revolution as to render it necessary to introduce the same 
measure of precaution as at that period? But who were these 
persons? Upon this, however, the right hon. gen- 
tleman had come to something like a pledge that he would name 
certain persons of that description at some future day—* I now 
him to name those persons when he pleases,” said Mr. 
Sheridan, ‘ for painful as these observations are for me to make, 
T must repeat to that right hon. gentleman that I expect to hear 
his list of names and his proofs ;—but then let me tell him what 
sort of proof I shall require of him.” He meant not to be satisfied 
with the right hon, gentleman's reiterating his charges vaguely, 
or even of his naming any particular men, and calling them trai- 
tors, because we all knew the facility with which that could be 
done. Nor did he mean to say he should be contented with 
hearing general assertions of our danger. He should expect to 
hear the right hon. gentleman mention the names of the conspi- 
rators, and what they were, and what measures they had taken to 
manifest their intentions, and consequently to justify the set 
hoa. gentleman with Joading them with the black 
7 dean aap ip panne preted 
in question, as a matter of necessity, and as a measure justified 
by precedent, some proof of that necessity. If they failed in 
this, then he must declare them the calumniators of the people 
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Mancu 37. 
WAYS AND MEAXS.—LOAN, 

Mz. Suexipay said that ove of the principal causes of the 
difficulty which the minister had experienced in negotiating the 
Joan, arose from the vast quantity of unfunded debt which was 
floating in the market : had he funded this debt, he would have 
found in new exchequer bills a resource that would have secured 
bim from the consequences of being at the mercy of money- 
lenders. Lord North, by having, during the period of his ad 
ministration, which preceded the American war, reduced the un- 
funded debt to a moderate size, was, by that very measure, en- 
abled to raise money on terms much more favourable than if he 
had suffered the market to be overstocked with floating navy and 
exchequer bills. 





Mancm 2. 
LOAN AND REDUCTION OF NATIONAL DEBT. 


Ma. Sueuipay observed, that it had been generally under- 
stood that private business would occupy the attention of the house 
until after five o'clock, and therefore he did not attend until that 
hour; but he heard, with some surprise, that the resolutions of 
the committee of yesterday had been read and agreed to in the 
midst of private business; this, he said, was unfair and uncandid, 
and he had no doubt that many gentlemen would have observa- 
tions to make upon the report. Mr. Sheridan maintained that the 
commissioners of the fund for the reduction of the national debt 
ought to have heen consulted upon the plan of the loan, and that 
they might, if they thought fit, advance for that loan the sum 
which was to have been applied to the reduction of the debt, as” 
mentioned by the right hon. gentleman on the opening of the bud. 
get.—[Here Mr. Sheridan recited part of the act by which the 
fund for the reduction of the national debt was created. }—Hisob- 
ject, he said, was to know what communication, if any, the chancel- 
Jor of the exchequer had with the commissioners upon the subject 
of this loan, previous to his concluding the bargain with the sub- 
scribers. Mr. Sheridan then moved, “That there be laid before 
the house the communication between the chancellor of the ex~ 
chequer and the commissioners for the reduction of the national 
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debt, and the reasons assigned by them for not having demanded 
the right of subscribing to the present loan.” 


Mr, Sheridan's motion seas negatived, 
TRAITOROUS CORRESPONDENCE BILL. 

‘Ox the firet clause which enacts, that from the 20th of April next, daring ihe 
continuance of the provent war between Great Brifain and France, if any person 
residing in Geral Britain, knowingly and wilfully, shall, on hie own account or 
‘eredit, or on the account or credit, or by the direction af any other person or 
persons whomsoover, or wheresoever resident, sell, supply, or deliver, or send for 
the purpose of beiug sold, supptied, or delivered, or shall agreo to sell, or deltver, 
‘he. shall be guilty, It war proposed to leave out the words—" shall agree to 
well, or deliver.” 

‘The question being put by Sir Elijah Impey, the chairman of the committee, 
strangers were, a1 usual, ordered to withdraw. In the interval, a number of 
gentlemen who had not been in the house when the question was put, entered, and 
erated themeelucs un ihe ministerial side, 

Mr. Sheridan insisted, that as they were not present when the 
question was put, they were not entitled to vote. 

Mr. Dundar contended, that the question having been put before the gullery 
was cleared, it ought to be put-ogain, 

This brought on a ccaversation on the point of order, which the Speaker at last 
decided in favour of Mr. Sheridan, laying it down ax the old eotaBlished rule, that 
the question might be put either Befare the gallery was cleared or after, and that 
being once put, thove who were not in the body of the hexse at the time could not 
be permitied to vote. 

‘The gentlemen who came in after the question was put were ordered to 
draw, end the committee divided,— For leaviag out the words 37 ; egoinst if 51. 

‘Mu. Sixeipax observed that as the chancellor of the exche- 
quer had been 20 generous as to allow the French coats to their 
backs and stockings to their legs, he might as well let them have 
@ few boots and shoes from his constituents at Stafford, and moved 
an aimendment to that effect; but the amendment was rejected. 

* Abat ten o'clock a second division fook ploce on an amendment moved by Mr, 
Skeriden, to secure tle interent of the foreign proprictors in the British funds— 
gt 3A; oer 113. 


ApRIL 4. 
TRAITOROUS CORRESPONDENCE NILE. 
On te clause probititing, under the pain of tresain, the purchase, &. of lands 
in France, the ssliviter-general moced ax amendment, for the purpose of limiting 
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and interests of men. Happy people, if they know how to proceed ax they 
Have begun! Happy prince, worthy to begia with splendour, or to close with 
glory, a race of patriots and of kings: and to leave 
’ Aname, which every wind to heay'a would bear, 

‘Which men to speak, and angels joy to hear. 
‘To finish all—this great good, as in the instant it is, contains in it the seeds 
of all farther improvernent, and may be considered a in n regular progress, 
becanse founded on similar principles, towards the stable excelleace of a Brix 
tish constitution, 

“ Here was a mutter for congratulation and for festire remembrance through 
‘ages. Herw moralists and divinea might indeod relax in their tempersnee to 
eshilarate thelr humanity.” 

Such, Mr. Sheridan said, was the description which the right 
hon. gentleman gave of that revolution ; was it to be sapposed 
that he would afterwards say, that this ought to have been tram- 
pled upon and destroyed, or should suffer such an event to hi 
and never utter a word upon the subject? He did not think that 
monarchs of the present day had fulfilled the promises that some 
persons had made, and which had been expected from them, so 
that their names might be handed down to posterity as a glorious 
example of integrity and justice! With respeet to the future 
views of the different powers they might best be conjectured by 
what had already happened. The Empress of Russia, upon the 
sincerity of whose motives and integrity of whose actions there 
could be no doubt, previous to the attack on Poland, among other 
things in her manifesto, said by her minister— 

“From these considerations her imperial majesty, my most gracious mix 
‘tress, as well to indemnify herself for her many lonsce, as for the futare safety 
Gf her empire and the Polish dominions, and for the cutting off at once and 
for ever, all future disturbances and frequent changesof government, has bees 
pleased now to txke under ber sway, and to unite for ever to her empire, the 
following tracts of lund with all their inhabitants,”’ 

‘This was the language for which the confederates were to justify 
perbtups the future taking under their sway, and uniting for ever 
to their empire part of the dominions of France. We had heard 
much of the abominable system of affiliation adopted by the 
French; but this was a Rossian impartial affiliation, and no 
doubt the confederate powers approved of it. In like manner 
will they affiliate all France if they can. So will they England 
when they have it in their power; and he was sorry to say, that 
if we joined in that infamous copfederacy, and the people agreed. 
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the saintenanee of our constitution, laws, and religion, and the seeurity of all 
‘cheld ssciety, You swt hare obsereed, with satisfaction, the adeantages which 
alwadey pripecentotan haphpsdccpndgen the change which hur 


im the situation dimer the 
Se pe eres in le 


of my commanders, officers and forces, both by sea and land. The French have 
se riven from thrir possessions and fakery at Newfoundland, and important 
walueble oogwisitions have Been made both tx the East and West Fedien. At 
She winereee and our commerce v0 effectanily protected 
that the lonves sustained have been inconsideratle in proportion fo its extent end 
to the captures made on the contracted trade of the enemy. The cireemsfances by 
which the farther progress of the allies has been hitherto impeded, kot only prone 
the wecesnity of vigour aad peraceerance on our port, but at the same time confirm 
the expectation of ultimate success. Our enemies have derived the means Of tem= 
porary exertion, from a system which has enabled them to dispose arbitrarily of 
the lievs aud property af a wumeroes people, and which opealy violates every re 
straint of justice, humanity, and religion; but theee efforts, preductive ox they 
necesvarily bave been of futernat discontent and confusion in France, hawe also 
tended ropiilly to exhesat the natural and reclatrength of that country, Although 
Teamnat but regret the necessary contiauance of the war, 1 shoxtdl il commit the 
eosential interests of my people if Lwere desirous of posce on any grounds bel aweh 
(24 may provide for their permanent safety, and fur the independence and security 
of Earope. The ottathovent of these ends is still obstructed hy the 
sparen Sa Frese ores Scotts fe, ergo 9 (sl Oy 
Of oll ether nations, Under this imprrasicn I thomght rd 
wane declaration of the views end principles by which Iam yeided. I 
are ordered a copy of this declaration to be laid before you, together with copies 
of erveral conventions and treaties with different powers, by which you will per 
cviee haw large « pret of Kurope is waited in a onase 6f seel general cmcern. T 


‘ud elacrity of the militia to provide for ovr internol defence, sulin the distian 
guished bravery ant spirit diaplayrd on every cccatiow by my forces both By ana 
nd Ined: they have maintained the tustre of the British nome, and hove showa: 
therarcteea worthy of the Bleerings which it fe the object of ail my exertions to 
preserve. ~ to 
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“* Gentlemen of the house of commons, 
"TL have ordered the necessary ratinaten and accounts to be Iaid before you, amid 
Tom prrewaded you will be ready fo make suck provision as the exigencien of the 
Hime moy require. J feet too sensibly the repeated proofs which I have received 
Of the affection of my subjects, not to lament the necessity of amy additional bur. 
dent, This, hoicever, a great consolation to me to observe the farourable Hate of 
the revenue, and the complete auceras of the measure which was last your adopted 
Sor removing the embarranrmeats affectiag commercial credit, Great os must be 
the extent of our exertions, I trust you will be enabled to pravide for them ia such 
1 mazner as fo avoid ony pressure which could be severely Jlt by my people. 

** My lords and gentlemen, 

% Ta ald your deliberations you will undoubtedly bear én mind the true grounds 
and origin of the war. Am attack teas mode on nx and on our allies, founded om 
principles whick tend to destroy all property, to aubvert the lawa and religion of 


or relaxation could hardly procure even oa short inieroul of 
elusive repose, and could never terminate in secerity or peace, Impressed with 
the wecestity of defending all that is most dear to ws, and relying, 0g we may with 
‘confidence, on the valour and resources of tho notion, on the combined efforts of 
00 lenge @ part af Europe, amd abore all, on the incontestible justice af onr couse, 
let us render our conduct & contrast to thot of our enemior, awd by cultivating 
‘eed practioing the principles of humanity and the dutics of religion, endeavour 
‘Sarid Ma wontlasonce 4f the Divine foveur and protection wMah have been 2 
eminently experienced by theee kingdoms.” 
ural cireea of approbation was moved by Lord Clifden and exconded by 


Rimvelf to prove tha! the principles adopted! the Feench rendered it indiapen- 
rest, scoped ag eg aa et bch 

Mr. Sitemtoax began with observing, that the noble lord who 
had just eat down bad divided a speech, more remarkable for its 
ability than its brevity, into two parts: the first, a detail of all 
the atrocities that had beon committed during the whole course 
of the revolution in France; the second a kind of posthumous 
arraignment of the offences of Brissot and his associates. As he 
did not perceive any noble or learned member inclined to rise on 
behalf of the accused, 20 he conceived the pleadings on the part 
of the prosecution to be closed ; and as the speaker was evidently 
not proceeding to sum up the evidence, he hoped he might be 
permitted to recall the attention of the house to the real object 
of that day's consideration. He admired the emphasis of the 
noble lord in reading his voluminous extracts from his various 


have thought proper to have taken up so many: 

passages in which not one word in ten was to the pi 
often where they did apply to the question, they directly overset 
the principles they were brought bpd i 


the war with Great Britain; this, he t 
established the moment he had shown that Brissot and others hs 
promulgated in print, a great many foolish, and a great many 
wicked general principles, mischievous to all established govera- 
ments; and this, indeed, had been the only way ia which any 
one had ever endeavoured to fix the act of hostile aggression 
upon France. No part of the king’s speech, it seems, 

met the noble lord’s approbation than that in which he had 

us to keep in sight the real grounds and origin of the present 
war. For his part, he knew not how to all, for he 
Slat ost Nest keep et a ee 
his view. The real grounds of the war had never 

plained, ie Gadieee aoe oan 
had veiled them from the public eye. The noble lord, 
Grr Uae coc visa Gee se 
the real grounds upon which the war was, in point of : 
dertaken ; that is, he knows the means by which we 
Broaghe tate te sears weal sgn hy pa 
declamations on all that the frenzy, folly, and rashness of 

duals in France had either said or written, by which 

sions of this country had been roused, or their fears. in 
order to second the views of those who had determined to plunge 
us into it at all events; therefore the noble lord, consistently 
enough, imagined that a repetition of the same means 

duced us to commence hostilities, was the best method of per- 
sunding us to continue them. Hence all this passionate decla~ 
mation, hence this laborious farrago of extracts and aneedotes— 
of extracts from a book which the noble lord allowed every one 
to have read ; and anecdotes of which no man who saw the news~ 
papers could be ignorant. But what was the sum of all that he 
had told the house? that great and dreadful enormities, at which 
the heart shuddered, and which not merely wounded every feeling 
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of humanity, but disgusted and sickened the soul, had been com= 
mitted. All this was most true; but what did all this prove? 
What, but that eternal and unalterable truth which had always 
presented itself to his mind, in whatever way he had viewed the 
subject, namely, that a long-established despotism so far de- 
and debased human nature, as to render its subjects, on 
the first recovery of their rights, unfit for the exercise of them ; 
but never had he, or would he meet but with reprobation, that 
mode of argument which went, in fact, to establish, as an in- 
ference from this truth, that those who had been long slaves, 
ought therefore to remain so for ever! No; the lesson ought to 
be, he would again repeat, a tenfold horror of that despotic form 
‘of government which bad so profaned and changed the nature of 
civilized man, and a still more jealous apprehension of any sys- 
tem tending to withhold the rights and liberties of our fellow- 
creatures. Such a form of government might be considered as 
twice cursed ; while it existed, it was sclely responsible for the 
miseries and calamities of its subjects; and should a day of retri- 
bution come, and the tyranny be destroyed, it was equally to be 
charged with all the enormities which the folly or frenzy of those 
who overturned it should commit. 
But the madness of the French people was not confined to their 
proceedings within their own country ; we, and all the powers of 
had to dread it. True; but was this also to be ac- 
counted for? Wild and unsettled as their state of mind neces- 
sarily was upon the events which had thrown such power so sud- 
denly into their hands, the surrounding states had goaded them 
into a still more savage state of madness, fury, and desperation. 
We had unsettled their reason and then reviled their insanity ; 
we drove them to the extremities that produced the evils we ar- 
‘raigned; we baited them like wild beasta, until at length we 
made them so, The conspiracy of Pilnitz, and the brutal threats 
‘of the royal abettors of that plot, against the rights of nations and 
of men, had, in truth, to answer for all the additional misery, 
horrors, and iniquity, which had since disgraced and incensed 
bumanity. Such has been your conduct towards France, that you 
have created the passions which you persecute. You mark a na- 
tion to be cut off from the world; you covenant for their exter- 
mination ; you swear to hunt them in their inmost recesses ; you 
load them with every species of execration ; and you now come 








80; whence is our mission to become the destroying angel to 


guide and basten the anger of the Deity? Who calls on us to 
offer with more than mortal arrogance, the alliance of a mortal 
‘arm to the Omnipotent? or to snatch the uplifted thunder from 
his hand, and point our erring aim at the devoted fabric which 
his original will has fated to fall and crumble in that ruin which 
it is not in the means of man to accelerate or prevent? I accede 
to him the piety of his principle; Ict him accede to me the 
justice of my conclusion ; or let him attend to experience, if not 
to reason, and must he not admit, that hitherto all the attempts 
of his apparently powerfol, but certainly presumptuous crusade 

have appeared unfavoured by fortune and by Pro- 
vidence; that they have hitherto had no other effect than to 
strengthen the powers—to whet the rapacity—to harden the 
heart—to inflame the fury, and to augment the crimes of that 
government, and that people, whom we have rashly sworn to 
subdue, to chastise, and to reform. 

The noble Jord appears to have been aware that the number 
‘of passages he has quoted from Brissot's book, and other publi- 
cations, must be considered as having no other cbject than to 
excite the mirth or inflame the passions of the house, unless he 
had concluded by some inference from them applicable 
Seep thaNet ie ternice co Ui, ot ess he has eon- 
descended to attempt, by affirming they all tended to prove that 
France not only must have been the aggressor, and England the 
attacked party, but that France is still the party desirous of 
continuing the war. But how have his quotations borne him out? 
‘That Brissot and Robespierre, provious to the experiment on 
Brabant, equally wished to propagate principles of republicanism 
in every country of Europe. 1 will grant to him, if be pleases, 
the latter endeavoured to effect it by force in Brabant, while the 
former wished to accomplish it by reason, and the example of 
prosperity which he hoped France would afford. But what 

prove, when the noble lord, in the very same 
breath, is obliged to confess that « short experience made both 
parties retract their opinion and practice; and so far from boast- 
ing of having provoked a war with England upon such principles, 
or for such purposes, the strongest reproach that either faction. 
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could throw upon the other was, in 
been the cause of war with the only power 
whom France was cager to continue at peace? | 
says the noble lord, “ Robespierre imputes it to Brissot— 
Brissot retorts it Robespierre; the Jacobins charge it 
upon the Cirendatethe Girona rerisloate pon th Supe 
bins; the mountain thunders it upon the 
reechoes it back against the mountain;” all facts, tending to 
contradict the assertion which the noble lord professed to este 
blish by them, and making still plainer, what, indeed, the whole 
conduct of France had made sufficiently manifest at the time, 
namely, that there was no one party, of whatever description, in 
that country, which was not earnest to avoid a rupture with this, 
nor any party which we may not at this moment. 
lieve to be inclined to put an end to hostilities — 
The noble lord, however, thinks he has established a great 
deal, when he has proved that all parties in the convention were, 
at the same time, fond of the system of fraternizing, as it is 
called, or of making proselytes to the general principles of re 
publicanism. It may be so; but it would not have been un- 
candid in tho noble lord to have dated the origin of this system, 
and to have marked the provocation to it; nor unfair to have 
acknowledged that even this principle also has been since com 
pletely abandoned by, all parties. If he refers to it as a motive 
for our evtertaining a just jealousy of them, be ought to admit 
their abandonment of it as a ground for our 
jealousy. If their professing such a doctrine was a provocation 
to hostility on our part, their retracting it is an opening to re- 
conciliation. From the moment they solemnly disavowed all 
intention or disposition to interfere in the governments of other 
nations, why should not we have renounced any intention of in= 
“terfering in their's? Bt fasteed af this, wists fenel eee 
duct ? We continue to remind and reproach the French with 
their unjust and insolent conduct in respect to Brabant and. 
Genoa; at the same time we ourselves, adopt and act upon the 
very principles they have abjured, or rather upon principles of 
still more extravagant insolence and injustice. Who did not re 
probate the folly and profligacy of endeavouring bee 
people of Brabant, French forms, French 
creeds?—Of dragging them to the tree of liberty, per 
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them to dance round it roots, or to hang upon its branches! 
But what has been the conduct of Great Britain, so loud in the 
condemnation of such tyranny, under the mask of liberty? 
What bas been-her conduct to Genoa —to Switzerland —to 
? and, as far as she dared, to Denmark and to Sweden? 
Seika Ccashlde ba bom echonspanied by ta usual attendant 
meanness, Her injustice has been without: magnantmity. She 
wished to embark the world in the confederacy against France, 
the moment she thought proper to join it. That neutrality, of 
which she herself boasted but a month before, became instantly 
a heinous crime in any other state of Kurope—and how has she 
? With those that are powerful, and whose assistance 
would have been important, she has only expostulated and pre- 
varicated ; but in how little, as well as odious a light, has she 
mppeured, when threatening and insulting those petty states 
whose least obedience to ber tyrannic mandates might bring 
great peril on themeelves, and whose utmost efforts could give 
But litle aid to the alice? ‘The noble lord bas, with a just in- 
dignation, execrated the crwet and perfidiows conduct of the fra- 
French to the Brabanters; but will he defend the 
of the just and magnanimous to these Genoese ?— 
Have we not adopted the very words, as well as spirit of demo- 
cratic tyranny? We say to the timid, helpless Genoese, * you 
have no right to judge for yourselves ; we know what is best for 
“you ;—you must and shall make » common cause with us;—you 
must adopt our principles, our views, our hatreds, and our 
+ perils ;—you must tremble at dangers which do not threaten 
you, and resent injuries which have never been offered to you ¢ 
—you must shed your republican blood in the cause of royalty ; 
—in short, you must fraternize with us;—you must be our 
friends, our allies. 1f you hesitate, we will beat your walls 
about your ears—slaughter your people, and leave your city in 
ins, as an example to other petty states of the mag- 
panimity of the British arms, and of the justice and moderation 
of British counsels.” Ob, shame, sir! let us never hear these 
fraternizing principles, formerly professed by France, quoted as 
@ just provocation for attacking her, while we ourselves, with 
the most shameless inconsistency, areavowing thom in every part 
‘of Europe, and practising them where we dare. 
‘The noble lord, still pursuing his anecdotes and his argument, 
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triumphantly asks, whether he has not established his-point, and 
proved the hostile mind of France, and that the object of all her 
parties was war with England? ‘To which 1 answer, that he has 
proved nothing like it, and that two-thirds of the instances he 
has adduced have a tendency to prove the contrary. But instead 
of diving, for their purposes, in the random words of their orators, 
in the morg flighty controversies of their party writers, or even 
in the hasty and incoherent reports of their committees, let us 
look to acts and facts; let us examine faitly the condaet of Great 
Britain towards France, and of France towards Great Britain, 
from the 10th of August to the declaration of war, Here Mr. 
Sheridan enumerated the various circumstances which showed the 
growing inveteracy of Great Britain from the first of the revolu- 
tion to the time of the king's death ; the countenance given to 
the treaty of Pilnitz, the withdrawal of our minister from Paris, 
the seizure af French property in neutral vessels, the banishing 
of French subjects, the violation of the treaty of commerce, and 
Goally, the dismissal of their ambassador ; all of which he showed 
bad been borne by the French with a submission which nothing 
but their desire of peace with this country could have produced, 
amidet the fury and pride which actuated their conduct towarde 
all the rest of Europe. They solicited, they expostulated ; they 
pressed for explanation and negotiation ; and even after their am- 
bassador had been driven from this country they sent a new ne- 
gotiator; nor did the sincerity of their professions for peace with 
ws depend on words alone; for, to preserve this object, they ac- 
tually abstained from the invasion of Holland when within their 
grasp, when their arms appcared irresistible, and success inevit- 
able. Every fact spoke aloud that we forced France into the 
quarrel. Which party first declaimed, We are at war,” is a 
moatter of trivial and childish distinction ; nordo I, in this place, 
‘mean to argue that Great Britain was wrong in so preferring a 
state of open war against France, and joining in the general con- 
federacy against her; nay, I will for the present grant that it was 
a war of sound sense, policy, and justice, but still it was.a war of 
choice on the part of Great Britain ; and from that responsibility 
the minister never can, nor shall, disengage himself. 
Embarked, however, as we are in the war, it must, no doubt, 
be a matter of astonishment to many gentlemen to find the advo- 
cates of ministers so eternally and earnestly labouring in proof of 
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gentleman would recollect the letter he had produced was dated | 

the 7th of December, and wished to know really, if ministers had 

received no letters since ; if to, from what cause that proceeded? 

Notwithstanding the pompous account of nine thousand militia, 

he had no better opinion of the force in Nova Scotia than he for- 

merly stated. The right hon. gentleman had stated that four 

thousand of them were collected in Halifax merely on an emer- 

geney ; and after all the compliments heaped upon them, said, 

that still they had their exercise to learn, being, as they were de- | 

sctibed, frecholdersand merchants. He mustallow, in one sense 

of the word, they were good men, particularly as giving security | 

to return the arms, He contended that nothing had been ad- | 

vanced either that night or formerly, which convinced his mind, 

or could convince the country, his former statement was not com- 

pletely true; he would, therefore, restate it, that during the 

whole campaign there was not in Nova Scotia any naval strength, 

‘nor any force on land, adequate to the defence of that colony in 

the event of its being attacked ; and he averred that out of doors, e 

in Lloyd's, and at the Royal Exchange, if any inquiry was made 

where the best information could be obtained, it would be found 

the unanimous opinion that the trade and commerce of this coun- | 

try had not met with that protection which it ought to have done | 

from the admiralty. One or two gentlemen, indeed, had spoken 

a different opinion in that house respecting particular branches of 

trade, but none of them could give what they said, as the general 

sense of the London merchants. One hon, member had taken a 
| 
| 
| 


curious way to prove the efficacy of the protection given to our 
trade by the admiralty, when he stated the sums that had been 
made by underwriting in the course of last year. Now the fair 
inference to be drawn from this was exactly the reverse; and it be- 
came a censure upon the party that it was intended to panegyrise, 
becatise nothing could be more true than that in proportion to the 
greatness of the risk the advance of premium rose; and thus all 

t which had been gained were occasioned by | 

of the protection by convoys which our trade | 

had received. He was surprised to hear gentlemen compare our | 

situation at the commencement of the American war, with our 

situation at the beginning of the present war, Then we had to “2 

contend with so many and with such great powers; now we had | 
all Europe as our allies against one power. Even our good ally 
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saying, that, from the moment he laid down at night till he rose 
in the morning, he felt that he had duties upon him which he 


could not adequately fulfil. Notwithstanding that complaint, 
and the prospect then held Out of speedy ral wo one had yo 


spring was come; and yet the right hon. secretary still groaned 
under the same load. 

If his former charges relating to Nova Scotia had been too 
strong, he would readily have retracted them; but, on the con- 
trary, he meant to add to them; as, from appearances, his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers had not simply overlooked Nova Scotia, but 
(being apprised of its importance, and not ignorant of its de- 
fenceless state at the breaking out of the war) had wilfully neg- 
Jeeted it, and left it exposed to all attacks. To his former 
he also now added a charge of the same negligence at New Bruns- 
wick, that Halifax had experi 

Mr. Dundas had been pleased to consider all his former charges 
as only founded on an anonymous letter. One evil of the pre- 
vailing doctrines of the day, he thought, was changing the maaly 
and generous character of Englishmen into that of eaves‘drop- 
pers and informers: another was, that all spirited and constitu- 
tional exertions were regarded as factious and seditious. To ap- 
ply to the house of commons rather thim the crown, or even its 
ministers, was now subject to that imputation. Mr. Grey's can- 
duct in writing down to his constituents relative to an important 
subject, on which he was to give his opinion in that house, lad 
been represented in the same way. 

Formerly members wished to consult with their constituents, 
and were proud of maintaining this intercourse; now such con. 
duct was branded as seditious. Perhaps, he said, Mr. Grey's let- 
ter to Noweastlo, and his own to Falmouth would, in Scotland, 
have subjected them to sentences similar to those lately passed, 
which have disgraced the star chamber aod the worst reign of 
the worst Stuart. The letter he had written: to Falmouth had 
been sent'to ministers; and had from that channel crept into a 
morning paper, with a pretended discovery attached to it. He 
should, however, s00n deprive the comments by which it was ac- 
companied of their gall. ‘The letter he had quoted concerning 
Halifax, the house would recollect he had stated, came from a 
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for more information on the subject from General slant 
was commander-in-chief of the colony. 

‘He was glad'to see an hon. admiral (Gardner) in his place, 
as he had some questions to put to him of great importance ; 
which, from his ready explanation on a former occasion, he was 

he would answer without reserve, He could not assent 
to that secrecy and professional mystery which was sometimes 
affected. The house was, and ought to be, adequate to the com- 
prehension of all subjects connected with the welfare of the 
kingdom. were constitutionally, and in fact, competent to 
decide on the conduct of lawyers, admirals, and judges. He 
should decline animadverting on the attack of Martinique at pre- 
sent; though he had no doubt much blame was due to ministers 
for their conduct respecting that island. 

Admiral Gardner sailed, he said, to the West Indies in Fe- 
bruary ; and, after the ill-planned expedition against Martinique, 
returned again to England with a convoy on the 24th of July. 
By the confession of ministers the expedition against Martinique 
had completely failed from defective information ; and there was 
‘no other object in the West Indies on which our fleet could be 
beneficially employed. Admiral Gardner, he was bound to sup- 
pose, knew of no force on the American coast, nor that the 
French Admiral Sercy had sailed there ; in fact, this information 
had reached him at Barbadocs. He wished, therefore, to ask 
him if he had been ordered positively to return home, or whether 
he had directions to follow Serey to America? 

Admiral Gardner bad said, that little force was requisite to 
convoy our trade to the West Indies. Was it not obvious that 
Admiral Serey might think exactly Tike Admiral Gardner? 
pore that he might send a small force home with the 
French trade, and himself remain behind with the greatest foree, 
to plan and execute other expeditions ? ‘This supposition was pro- 
buble; supposing, as Admiral Gardner had said, he had reason 
to imagine the French trade would have returned to 
‘That Lord Howe being in the channel was an objection to this 
supposition he denied, as two additional sail of the ne would 

have been no security ta the French trade against Lord Howe's 

have" only enriched the prize; he wished, 

to ask if Admiral Gardner had the discretion to wateh 

and follow Admiral Serey ? And if so, why he had come home 
u2 
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_sorvice at home, nor that of his fleet. He had not sinee | 
employed in any very active service ; nor would he have been of 
loss use to bis country in watching and following the ‘ 
the coast of America, Nothing that he saw 
miral going to Halifax to winter, or at least he might have sent 
part of his squadron there. This, he thought, be should have 
donc, unless he had received positive information 
admiral had sailed for Kurope, That Admiral Gardner was 
Se cask rasuyeravuscenicl corcneeaeanan 
tion. Captain Norrie, who succeeded Captain Courtney in the 
command of the Hvston, when he fell in the very gallant action 
with the Ambuscade, had written to Halifax under the 
tion that Admiral Gardner was there: and he was so 
expected, that cattle was bought up for vietualling the squ 
under his command. That Halifax, being defenceless, 

he maintained, and would prove at the bar of th 
He had evidence that vesscls were actually fitted out 
York for an expedition against Halifax, under Admiral. 
and that nothing but a most fortunate accident (the 
board the French fleet) had prevented it. icra et 
followed nearly from the coast of America to Halifax, 
force there was well known tothe French. At that 
was so destitute and defenceless, that the cannon 
was not moonted, and the fortifications were in w state: 


the colony was at that time. He was sure two | 
have taken’ Halifax and destroyed all the stores 
gazines. He thought that leaving the American 
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pressed great astonishment at the declarations made by Mr. 
Dundas of the state of security of Halifax. It was well known 
that the troops had bocn withdrawn, both from Nova Seotia and | 
New Brunswick, to enforce the expedition againet Martinique. 
‘This was unknown at the time to the agents of the regiments, 
and even to the secretary at war. From New Brunswick to 
Halifax, the place of rendezvous, they were sent without convoy, 
and exposed to the ships of war and privateers of the enemy. It 
never was so essential to look high and powerful in the eyes of 
America, as when we were insulting her by arbitrary orders of 
council, and when it was but too evident we had estranged her 
good will; at such a time the honour of the British flag should 
have been doubly guarded. 

If wo, as Mr. Dundas had said, it was doubtful how far the 
British flag in an armed ship would have been welcome in an 
American port, the suspicion became so much the stronger that 
the Americans would assist the French ; and in that view, it was 
the more neumbent on tus to protect our Gag from insult, instead 
of exposing it as we had done to the mercy of our enemies. If” 
neither a desire to protect our trade or colonies, or to maintain 
the eredit of our flag, could instigate ministers to send a force 
there, they should, in point of policy, have taken advantage of 
the favourable opportunity which the improper conduct of Genet, 
the French minister, gave us, of conciliating the Americans. 
From the commencement of the war till October, when thesautiny 
broke out on board the Frenci: fleet, the whole coast of America 
was left destitute; the panic was not confined to Halifax, it ex- 
tended even to Canada; and Lord Dorchester had taken sudden 
precautions against an attack. New Brunswick bad been put in 
the best state of defence of which it was capable. It had been 
left too at the moment of peril, destitute of force sufficient to re- 
sist a single frigate. Such was our want of naval force, that the 
Earl of Mansfield, a large and valuable ship, laden with naval 
stores, came to Halifax from Nova Scotia without a convoy = 
and for want of one it was now detained at an expense of L460 
a month. So gréat was the alarm, that at Halifax the inhabi- 
tants, the governor, &¢., began to remove their furniture from 
fear of the enemy. These being his sentiments, which he under- 
took to prove at the bar, it was incumbent on the house to inves. 
tigate the business : for eithor he, or those he charged, should be 
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1. Extracts of accounts from Governor Wentworth. 

2. All official accounts relative to Halifax. 

8. All official accounts from General Ogilvie. 

4. Returns of effective force. 

5. Correspondence between ministers and General Ogilvie, 

6. Extracts of journals of papers transmitted in 1793, through 
the postmustor-general to ministers. 

After a Tong debate, 

“Mr. Sheridan rose in reply —He said, what he wished most 
particularly to know had been carefully concealed, namely, 
whether, after the Winchelsea reached Admiral Garduer, that 
officer had acted according to his own discretion, or whether he 
was tied up from assisting Halifax by the orders of government. 
‘The pressing necessity of his presence at home had indeed been 
‘stated as the cause of his neglect of Halifax ; but it did not ap- 
pear that the necessity was at all pressing, since he came home at 
great leisure; nor could the service in the Mediterranean be 
alleged in vindication of his roturn and abandonment of Halifax, 
since the English fleet sailed for the Mediterranean in May, and 
Admiral Gardner did not arrive in Rurope till October, If the 
admiral obeyed his orders, he must approve his conduct as fir ax 
it personally related to him; but if he had a discretionary power, 
he must strongly condemn it. It had been said, who can attack 
‘Halifax in the winter? and from this it would be inferred that 
the admiral, in leaving it to its fate, bad left.it inno danger. But 
he must inform the house, that during the last forty-five years, 
there had not been more than three severe frosts, and it might be 
fairly calculated that the harbour was not frozen more than once 
in ten years. Tt was, therefore, a mistake to suppose that the 
severity of the winter would baffle the efforts of the French. It 
had been asserted that the whole house was pretty much agreed 
‘8 to the information respecting Halifax ; but he thought there 
was some difference in it, for he had beard nothing that night re- 
spcoting the ninc thousand strong, athletic young fellows, about 
whom the right hon. secretary had on a former occasion made so 
satich boast. However, he supposed we would have it all in the 
papers ; but, notwithstanding the opinion of others, he conceived 
there was a very wide difference in their information ; and, there- 
fore, he thought the most proper way of coming at the truth 
would be by going into a solemn inquiry. The circumstance of 
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lations of friendship, and the reciprocation of domestic endear- 
ment. If the facts shall be proved to be such as I have endea- 
voured to show, there will be such a case made out as should ine 
duce you to give immediate relief to the individual, and to pro- 
vide a speedy remedy for the law. If such be the fact, the feel- 
ings of those gentlemen who would resist the affording such reliof 
are not very desirable, nor are their consciences much to be envied. 
I shall only add, that if the sentence, which it is the object of 
this motion to suspend, shall take place before Thursday, thinise 
ters will stand in a situation of responsibility which it certainly 
will not be pleasant for them to incur, and which, perhaps, at a 
future period, they may wish they had avoided, - 
The house dioided—for the motion 34 ; ayainet it 104, 


Fronvany 26, 
TENNY-POST BILL 

Mr. C. Long proposed a resolution to the committer, 40 consider of the cone 
eeyance of letters by the penny post. Ie stated that as the law now stood, let. 
tere sont by thie conveyance from any part of the city of Londen or Weetminsler, 
the borough of Southwark or the suburbs, to any other part thereof, were liable 
te pay one penny 3 but if sent from the city of London, §0. to any place out of 
that city and suburbs, anvther penny was payable, In like maaner he proposed 
an additional penny should be payable pon letters put into the penny-post office 
wut of the cily of London, §c., and conveyed to any place within the cities of 
Londen, Westminster, or the suburbs. He said that the object of laying the addi- 
ticwol penny in the manner he proposed, was to defray the additional expense 
which would be incurred by increasing the number of deliverers of letters by the 
penny poet, schich he eoid were in future to be delivered six times a day inatead 

of tee, and that the regulation was to take affect ax s00n as possible. 
“Mn, Sizmtpaw observed that this was a comical sort of Irish 
tax, or post, where a man was to pay two-pence forit. He 
to this as.a now tax, under the title of regulation of an 
old one; and that although the.case was trivial in itself, yet the 
principle on which it proceeded was wrong; for that the regular 
conduct of finance should be, first, a supply was to be agreed 
‘upon to a certain amount, and then, after time being allowed to 
consider the case attentively, the ways and means for raising that 
to be proposed ; and, again, eome time was to be 
given to the house to consider on the mode of raising that sup- 
ply; and the whole being determined, there could not after that 
regularly, be an additional tax for that year. 'The present pro- 
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Mr. Surxivax confessed, that he never felt it to be #0 utterly 
itnpunsible ts be silent as after arguments which he had just beard 
frran the lead ssl vocate of Scotland. 

earned Jord, not confining his observaticns to the indi- 
vidual case before the house, had adverted to matters of the 
Mientest imement, us mattern which implicated this question— 
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er the law of England ought not to be assimilated to that 

otland? In the commencement of his speech, he seemed to 
the competency of any person to argue the subject, unless 

tion had been not only directed to professional studies, 
he had spent his whole life in them; that his. 

life had not been so spent was a circumstance of joy to 
use he had not by such meang narrowed his mind. 

| the progress of his observations the learned lord has divided. 

ountrymen into two classes, the associators, and the levellers 
publicans ; he will not admit that there is any middle class, 
consequence none qualified to act as an honest and 

ry. ‘This is indood a melancholy representation, aad it i 


to the one class nor to the other; and who, though they 
d not condescend to crouch at the foot of power, would still 
d the constitution with unabated activity and courage. 
g given such a character of his countrymen in Scotland, 
lord advocate had confessed his ignorance of the law of Kag- 
» but had expressed a wish that the house would believe him 
"to be learned in the law of Scotland. If his statements of that 
} “Inw were correct, he had presented a picture calculated to alarm 
‘and to frighten every man in that house and in the country, 
Would the learned lord, he would ask, or any other person, dare 
_ to attempt the introduction of a bill for transporting persons con- 
yieted of libels in England to Botany Bay ? No, he would not. 
‘all the arguments which the lord advocate had used, Mr. 
observed, that learned lord had gone farther than the 
of the case required. In his statement of the evidence 
‘of Russell, he had mentioned that that witness was committed 
Peete stant us never But had he brought this refusal 
‘within the point of law? Somebody, it appeared, had talked to 
the witness about his evidence; but did the lord advocate mean 
to say that talking to witnesses after their citation, rendered their 
evidence inadmissible? He certainly could not mean to palm 
such | ‘on the house as Scotch law: it was not, he would 
set he Sin 
bad been made to put the question on the footing 
to throw a stigma on the Scotch judges. What, he 
SS ahaa sas reas pore cen 
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et mnie ites eee 
upon ‘The learned gentleman 


of proceeding was followed. He forgot, however, to state, that in 
summing up the evidence, while every circumstance of aggra- 
ration was brought forward, no notice was taken of any part of 
the evidence in favour of the accused. 

‘The distinction between banishment and transportation Mr. 
Sheridan, according to his ideas of the subject, explained in a 
very different manner from what had been advanced by the lord 
advocate; and, notwithstanding his particular reference to the 
statute of 1686, Mr. Sheridan insisted that the two words were 
‘not of synonymous meaning. The learned lord had argued very 
curiously with regard to leasing-making. He defined it to be 
merely telling lies or speaking a few idle words; and yet he has 
told us that the act of 1703, which rendered this offence formerly 
capital, liable only to an arbitrary punishment, could intend 
nothing less than transportation, as simple banishment would have 
been much too light a punishment. In order to support the le- 
gality of the proceedings of the court, he has stated « number of 
cases in which, though the statutes only gave them authority to 
aime sentence of banishment, they had taken the liberty to 

inflict transportation ; but the learned lord, in the unbounded 
triumph of his speech, comes at last to what he thinks a ** clinch- 
ing argument” against thore who appear friendly to the motion. 
He at once endeavours to silence us by the memorable case of 
Baillie, in the year 1704, several months after the law which has 
been so often mentioned was passed. This instance 

his lordship, in the hey-day of his declamation, considers as the 
climax of his legal authority, which was to panic-strike and eon- 
found all his opponents. It was, however, very unfortunate for 
the lord advocate of Scotland, that of all cases which could be 
resorted to for the maintenance of an argument, this was, without 
the worst and most odious. And why compare the 
proceedings of the privy council to those of the court 

of justiciary ? Ought a sentence of that court, in point of infamy 
not inferior to the star chamber, to be deemed a judicial prece- 
dent, and to furnish an authority for the court of justiciary on 


: Indeed, in this opinion, he had the high 
‘a great lawyer in the other house, who had said from 
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upon a law which, the learned gentleman, himself, has admitted, 
has not been in exercise for a hundred years, and of which he _ 
hhas ot been able to produce even one precedent. Every word 
which he has quoted from Sir George Mackenzie, furnishes an 
argument directly against his own assertions. Will he affirm 
that the case of Mr. Muir or Mr. Palmer comes under any of the 
three descriptions of sedition stated by that learned writer ; or can 
he, with all his ingenuity, devise a fourth species of sedition, in 
which it can possibly be included ? No; the species of crime 
which he has described is a monster as unknown to the law, as the 
proceedings are repugnant to every principle of justice. What 
is the crime charged, and the situation in which the accused 
has been placed? It is to put a person upon his trial on the sus- 
picion of being a disaffected subject. It is to assame a right to 
prove against him genoral disaffection, without, affording him an 
opportunity to repel any specific charge that may be brought 
against him. The learned gentleman stated, that he conceived 
himself entitled to bring forward the circumstance of circulating 
Flower’s book, a5 a collateral proof of Mr. Muir's seditious in- 
tentions. What! bring forward a book of which not a single 
word is mentioned in the indictment, the legality of which was 
never called in question, which was not before the court, and of 
which not even one sentence was read to the jury! This is to 
put a man upon his trial without affording him either the means 
of defence, or the hopes of acquittal ; to drag him to the bar to 
answer upon a general charge of disaffection raked up, from every 
circumstance of his private life, and every expression of his un- 
guarded moments. In such circumstances what individual can 
be scoure? or what can be more illegal and oppressive than a 
trial conducted on such principles? Good God ! sir, is it possi- 
ble that this can be the law of S€otland? If it be, it ought not 
to continue one hour longer; and although the lord advocate 
insinuated as if he thought the same system ought to be intro- 
duced into England, yet, he was not afraid that Englishmen 
would ever suffer such a violation of the spirit of our salutary 
laws, If ever a minister dared to recommend it, he would find a 
manly resistance to the measure, Mr. Sheridan concluded that 
thore was one circumstance, which, though not entering into the 
subject matter of debate, he could not avoid stating tothe house. 
An honourable and worthy member had, upon a former night, 
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‘eed that he adres of oth houses of potnment wat a eu 
‘cient indemnity, and was strictly legal and constitutional, But 
Gf » Dill of indemnity was deemed necessary with respect to the 
violation of the corn Jaws, how much more necessary was such a 
‘bill, as far as it regarded the landing foreign army in the 
country ? There was one distinction, he affirmed, which rendered 
a absolutely desirable on the present question. The exe- 
ive power was created for the benefit of the people governed ; 
and that precedent could not be a bad one which was for the 
henefit of the people ; and he should be concerned to henr it laid 
down as an axiom, that, in proportion to the abuse of the execu- 
tive) -, were the representatives of the people incapacitated 
from exerting their rights, in order to prevent an unconstitutional 
‘stretch of the prerogative of the crown, He wis a friend to just 
prerogative, but the parliament had rights to maintain tanta- 
mount to every other consideration ; and if once they were tamely 
to suffer the assumed exerciso of any one prerogative of the 
crown, that moment they sealed the death warrant of the consti- 
tution. Tf it was argued that his Majesty had the power of 
landing foreign troops in this kingdom, without the previous con. 
scot of parliament, and that argument was admitted, that mo- 
ment the liberties of the country were overthrown, It had been 
said, there was no declaration against the king introducing 
foreigners into the kingdom, and of course the measure was not 
illegal. But bere, he would insist, the dignity of parliament was 
‘called upon to resist any insinuation; for when Solon had beon 
told, that in his code of laws, there was no punishment against a 
son who had murdered bis father, he replied, it was because he 
could not couccive the possibility of perpetrating a crime so 
monstrous. The argument he adduced from this observation was, 
that the contemplation of a measure of such magnitude as that 
of landing foreign troops at the pleasure of the sovercign—a 
measure which might at once annihilate the liberties of the poople, 
was such as did’not come within the contemplation of our law- 
givers, as athing far above the puny restrictions of a statute, a 
to be thought necessary to be recognized by 
any act of His hon. friend, he remarked, who had 
made the motion, had said, that the introduction of foreign troops 
was against an express law of the country ; but this see ch 
ing in too narrow a point of view the act of settlement, and he 
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vote for a bill of indemnity, for a meritorious violation of the 
law, still he would not be the last ta move for their impeachment 
for leaving the country in a situation so defenceless. If, he 
said, such a procedure was to take place, he would not answer 
for the spirit.of the country; for, if the people were to see the 
kingdom over-run by a band of foreign mercenaries, there existed 
still that energy among Englishmen that they would, however 
they may despise the French, follow their example, and rise as 
an armed nation, rather than submit to the consequences which 
must inevitably follow, by an army of foreigners being suffered, 
‘on any pretence, to land in the country. If it were the wish of 
the king to land such force, he maintained that any construction 
which could be put on the bill of rights was aypaltry considera- 
tion, compared to the consequences which must result from such 
a measure, He did not wish to speak of any particular sovereign, 
when he asserted that kings in general thirated for power, and 
their ministers were seldom known to resist propositions which 
had for their object extension of the authority of those princes 
from whom they derived their influence. The militia act enjoins, 
he observed, that if the domestic force of the country was neces- 
sary to be called out, that the circumstance should, as soon as 
convenient, be submitted to the house, Bat if, in an interval of 
parliament, 60,000 foreign troops were to land in the kingdom, 
who would assert that the responsibility of the minister was a suf- 
ficient apology for the measure? For my part, observed Mr. 
Sheridan, 1 should not be very forward in moving an act of im- 
peachment against a gentleman at the head of 50,000 men. It 
was ridiculous to say, that a previous notice of the measure was 
a sufficient security, as, while the members were speaking pro 
and con on the business, the lobby of the house might be filled 
with foreign mereenarics. Mr. Sheridan next adverted to the 
stress Inid on the precedent of 1784. At that time, it had been 
meatioved, that ministers had introduced foreign mercenaries 
without the consent of parliament, and that then no bill of indem- 
‘nity was required; but this was unnecessary, as the house had 
yoted'that his Majesty's ministers hud forfeited the confidence of 

7 Tn certain cases, he did not conceive it wise or good 
policy to tie up the hands of the executive power. But there 
were certain principles in a free constitution from which the 
house should never depart, It was truc, that by the voting of 
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tion; the case was not so at present. He then proceeded to show 
that this confidence, as affirmed by the secretary of state, might 
be abused by inferior officers, as he had reason, indeed, to think 
was the case, and had waited on the right hon. gentleman, from 
whom he had the greatest attention and civility, as well ax redress 
to the objects for whom he interfered, and for which he begged 
the secretary of state to accept his personal thanks. This, how. 
ever, proved that abuses had taken place, and may be repeated ; 
to prevent which the list moved for might have some effect, He 
could not agree with the right hon. gentleman, that it was im- 
proper to publish the names of those whom we thought too sus- 
picious in character to remain with us; this was paying a bad 
Sompliment to all our allies (which, by the way, was nearly all 
Europe) in the war against France ; but this proved that we had 
not made the cause s0 common a cause as was once imagined, and 
he was glad of it. The abuse of power under this bill, he must 
again repeat, ought to be an object of investigation, that it might 
be avoided in future. Some persons had been ordered away as 
suspicious, who had, on farther inquiry, been found subjects good 
enough to be naturalized by act of parliament. He did not wish 
this question to be pressed to a division, but he hoped-the dis~ 
cussion would be followed by one good effect—that ministers 
would be more cautious than they have been, as to the orders they 
give for persons to quit the kingdom. 
The metion was then put and wegatived. 


VOLUNTARY AIDS FOR KAISING TROOPS WITHOUT THE CONSENT 


OF PARLIAMENT. 

‘Mr. Sheridan, in pursuance of the motion he gave on Friday, 
proceeded to call the attention of the house to the subject of rais- 
ing troops in this country by subscription. Tt would not be 
necessary for him to enter into any arguments, at present, on the 
general question, since he had learned, after coming into the house 
to-day, the right hon. the chancellor of the exchequer had made 
good use of the interval that had clapsed between the motion to 
be made to-day and the notice of making it. He had benefitted 
Dy the lesson of prudence given to him on another occasion (the 
petition of Mr. Palmer), and now he understood the paper was to 
be granted, and therefore nothing more need be said on that sub. 
Jeet now, and more particularly as this matter must be discussed 
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express requisition of the socretary of state: and this was fol- 
Be steal tecen adpersonens ix asx potile pene, wocaed ig 
amaniner that seemed to indicate, thut those who do not join it have 
views that are hostile to the constitution of the country. Of that 
character, and to that effect, was the advertisement in Surrey, 
desiring a meeting at Kingston on the 27th of this month, [Here 
he read the advertisement.) He might, and be ventured to say 
should be told, that it was not the intention of ministers to pat 
these troops under pay until the plan of raising them, and the 
mode of paying them, shall recelye the sanction of parliament. 
‘Bat why was parliament passed by in this business in any stage 
of it? Why did ministers resort to lord-lieutetiants and grand 
‘juries instead of the house of commons, the only place to which 
they could legally and constitutionally resort? If, for instance, 
he was to go to this Kingston meeting and ask these gentlemen. 
what they were about, they would answer him, “Ob, you arc a 
‘mere member of the house of commons, you know nothing of this 
Dusinessas yet; when wehave settled the whole of the plan it shall 
Ioana eens Pai 8aseeteter a ttate, ante Wilk expats 
what we have determined upon ; that is the readiest way of pros 
ceeding ;" and then the ministers would do nothing more than 
Dring in a bill of indemnity, for raising troops and paying them 
without the interference of the house of commons. He should 
say no more now on this subject; he should only move, “ That 
Gh ees be preset ta ia Majety, praying that he 
will be graciously pleased to give directions, that there be laid 
Dofore this house a copy of the letter dated Whitehall, the 14th 
of March, to the lord-licutenants of several counties, together 
with all plans and other proceedings proposed thereon.” 
‘Tmeards the close of the debate, 
_ Mr. Sheridan in reply said, that nothing which had fallen from 
‘on the other side of the house, or from his learned 
id (Mr. Adair), could induce him to relinquish the discussion 
subject; that it was by no means to be considered an 
Se acisfeasicn nhl had been viciously brought forward to 
agitate the existence of a right before such right had been vio- 
Tated s butit was to restrain the farther violation of a right already: 
infringed upon, There was a public meeting called for this pur- 
sheriff for the county of Surrey. He thought the 
take some part in the business. Hedid not intend 
Vote 1. x 
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his right hon. friend (Mr. Fox), he wished to be perfectly un. 
derstood. ‘There were two points before the house that were } 
distinct and separate. There was nothing in the messnge from 
the king, or in the address now moved in answer to it, that had 

any reference whatever to the papers now upon the table, with 
pai ta Cxoccnton of the ecrenry ofa to Lord 
Heutenants of the counties; and, therefore, he should agree to 
it. He should abstain too from making the motion of which he 
had givemnotice upon that subject, if he found that ministers 
had thought better on the subject of subseriptions; and had 
taken this public, fair, and constitutional mode of calling for the 
aid of the country to the executive power. But if he found 
that they bad not abandoned that plan, and that this measure 
‘was not to be understood as a proof that they had retracted their 
opinions, he should be under the necessity of making the motion 
of which he had given notice. 

Ta reply {0 some observations from Mr. Pitt, 

‘Mr. Sheridan expressed his astonishment that what he had 
said before could have been so palpably misrepresented. He 
had said that he would not oppose the address, although he dis- 

of calling the war just and necessary. He had also 
said, that if ministers would declare that they had given up 
their plan of soliciting subscriptions, he would give up the mo- 
tion which he intended to make on the subject. Surely there 
was no connection between making or not making that motion, 
and voting for the address. After what he had heard, he should 
think it his duty to make the motion when the papers were 
printed ; and as far as argument and authority could be relied 
upon, he should prove that the measure was a misdemeanour on 
the part of ministers and on the part of all who assisted them 
in it. 

The address was voted without a division, 


BILL FOK THE ENCOURAGEMENT AND DISCLYLINE OF SUCH Cons 
‘AND COMPANIES AS SHOULD VOLUNTARILY KNROL THKM~ 
SELVES FOK THE DEVENCE OF TOWNS ON THY SKA COASTS, 
Of FOR THE GENERAL DEFENCY, OF THE COUNTRY AT LAxos 
DURING THE TANSENT Wal, 

Mr. Pitt moved for leave to bring in thie Bilt, 
Mr. Sheridan observed, that the right hon. gentleman had 
¥2 
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ciptine for the whole remainder of the war, if any lord-lieutenant 
or sheriff’ of « county should happen to call them out once to 
suppress any internal tumult or disturbance ; this, he conceived, 
might operate to prevent many from colisting, who might be 
enrolled, if they were assured that they would not be under such 
military discipline until an invasion, or actual rebellion, took 


‘To this Mr. Pitt observed, that these persons would not be under military law 
or disciptine wntit they actually marched under arms ; to this they didnot subject 
themueloes al the time of being enrolled —Lul it was to be stated to them before they 
acfwally marched, and tlien deing subject fo military law was only to be the con= 
sequence of a specific agreement entered into by themsoler, This was provided. 
ba the Lill, and he hoped the hon. gentleman when he came to employ his ingenuity 
on this xebjoot again, would not do it to excite any alarm in the public mind, and 
prodce an effect which might fend lo prevent any persons from enrolling in this 
corps for assistance for our internal defence. He hoped, in future, that gentle 
tmex could employ hie ingenuity rather to remove than to infuse double. 

‘Mr. Sheridan said, that his object was to deal fairly with the 
people of this country, by telling them the real situation they 
were to be placed in. Ingenuity, he had no doubt, they would 
naturally enough expect from the chancellor of tho exchequer ; 
and he would supply them copiously with that article, but what 
they would chiefly require was a little plain dealing. 

‘The bill was ordered to be committed for Monday next. 


VOLUNTARY AIDS FOR PUDLIC PURPOSES WITHOUT THE CONSENT 
OF PARLIAMENT. 

‘Mr. Sheridan said, that in bringing forward the subject of the 
demand which had been made by his Majesty’s ministers, of a 
benevolence from the people, he should be obliged to trouble 
them at considerable Tength ; and he hoped that he should be 
indulged with their attention. ‘The proposition which he in- 
tended to make, was so congenial with the spirit of the constitu. 
tion, 80 necessary to its maintenance in the purity in whieh it 
had been handed down to us by our ancestors, so essential to the 
security of the people, and to the very existence of parliament, 
“that in his opinion, it wanted only to be heard in order to be 

received. The demand made by government and ad- 
dressed to different lord-lieutenants, was of the greatest im- 
portance in every light in which it could be viewed: and its 
importance was inereased by the circumstance by which’ it was 
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have seen; and he should not, in such case, have thought it 
necessary to submit to the house the motion which he held in 
his hand. But, in this message, not the slightest application 
was made for any authority or sanction of the proceeding. All 
that he had done was, to bring in a bill to put under certain re- 
gulations the men to be levied by the money so to be subcribed. 
‘The question for the house to consider this day was, whether 
the people had a right to offer and to give, and whether the 
crown had a right to receive a supply or subscription for public 
purposes, without the knowledge and consent of parliament ?— 
this question involved in it no less than, whether the crown 
could maintain « force, and carry on the executive government 
of the country, independent of the parliament thereof? He 
averred, and should endeavour to prove, first, that it was against 
the reason of things, and against the first principles of a mixod 
government, and of a representative system ; and, 

potreconcilable either with the spirit or-the letter of our conti. 
tution for the crown to possess such power. Secondly, that it was 
not consistent with the ancient and sound usages of the country, 
conformable to the best authorities, or to be reconciled with the 
custom of the kingdom in good times ; and thirdly, that even if 
it was consistent with the usages, and might be countenanced by 
authorities, that it was not a wise course, nor fit to be resorted 
to as a source of revenue for the security of this kingdom. 
‘These doctrines were clear to his mind; but if he should be 
able to make any one of them obvious and manifest to the 
house, it was enough for the purpose of his motion. As to the 
first, namely, that it was against the reason of things that such 
power should exist in the crown,—he would say, that there 
could be no truc security for public liberty, excepting on this 
ground, that the crown can neither take nor use property to any 
public purpose without the previous consent of parliament, It 
was not the boasted liberty of Englishmen merely, that property 
was secured to them, but that no property, however it might 
come into the hands of the crown, could be applied to any pos. 
sible purpose, except such as had been previously authorized by 
parliament. It was not then simply the boast of our freedom, 
and the basis of our security, that the crown could not take 
money ont of our pockets; but that the people cannot, by any 
act of indiscroet benevolence, present their money to the crown, 
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security for all their other privileges, would have been raised 
against that very coalition, a great part of which was now revered 
as the most splendid support of the very vitals of the constitution, 
They would have subscribed against all that was great and 
the person who was now at the head of the law 
—and against those who had thought that nothing could preserve 
the liberties of this kingdom inviolate, but involving the nation 
in the present most blessed and advantageous war. If the coun- 
ties of England were to be left to assess themselves, and that 
the order for the sum which each district should 
ruise—a means by which still the crown would obtain money by 
‘the consent of the people, and by which at least the constitution 
would not be apparently injured, the measure would still be con- 
Sear aene policy and to the spirit of our system: for it 
would abolish parliaments; it would render the king indepen. 
dent of that watchful body whom the power of the purse alone 
and in consequence of which power they were 
Se eet all other grievances. What would 
be the consequence if this power of the purse was not vested 
solely in parliament? |All te peeges pooner hapeole 
would fall at once to the ground, for they were inseparably con~ 
nected with the assembling and sitting of parliament, The king 
was not bound to call a parliament at specific times; but if he 
pins phe laa hes ra Keele sr 
that they should moet by the authority of the 
hed mney pend erg ace ah 
power of the purse, invaded in the slightest manner? and would 
they say that we had any sensible practicable security for any 
one privilege, if the crown had resources independent of the 
people? ‘The question might be asked—Whether the crown 
‘could make ase, for any public purpose, of money derived from 
PIT Recht AAs bal no hesiontentoanyioan that it would 
be an overturning of the whole constitution if the king conld 
to a purpose not authorized by parliament. 
‘He went to the whole extent of this principle : if the throne of 
‘England had devolved to the house of Bourbon, would it have 
been a sufficint security to Englishmen, that the King of Great 
Britain, being also the King of France, could not apply the im- 
mense sums whieh he might Lave drawn from that flourishing 
kingdom, to any purpose in England, unauthorized by the par 
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‘To defray this expense they resolved upon a kind of land tax, 
by which they imposed a levy amounting to eight months of their | 
annual cessment, Regretting, however, that they could not at 
‘once extend this to the property of those who were absent, they 
drew up an application to them, by which they stigmatize all 
who shall refuse to subscribe. The only plea that could be 
urged in favour of this proceeding was, that though the money 
was subscribed, yet it was not to be applied in any other manner 
than by consent of parliament. Now, he called upon any one to 
produce a single law by which it could be proved, that where it 
was lawful for the people on one hand to subscribe, and for the 
crown, on the other, to receive it, it was equally lawful for the 
parliament to direct the application of it. But suppose the lo- 
gality of such interference demonstrable, might it not be rendered 
augatory by the danger of waiting for xuch an application in the 
pressure of present and imminent difficulties? Thus, on the sub- 
ject of landing foreign troops, it was contended that there existed 
no danger, because ministers, in doing so, were at the same time 
bound to give notice thereof to the house, Neither in that, nor 
the present instance, could any law bearing such construction or 
necessity be produced ; on the contrary, if it was legal for the 
kking to accept, it was equally so for him to apply the benevolences 
which might be granted. But he asserted that there was nothing 
contained in the statutes to justify any other grants than those 
made by parliament ; but that the direct contrary was deducible | 
from them all; to prove which, he took a review of the different 
periods in which the business of benevolences were agitated. The 
first instance we had of benevolence was in the time of Ed- 
ward LV. The next was in the case of Pym in the 4th James I., 
upon his resisting the payment of certain duties levied without 
the consent of parliament. The arguments used upon this oc- 
casion fully established the point—though not the principal one 
in diseussion—that the king hud no right to such means of sup- 
port. It was true that this only marked compulsory benevo- 
ee nn his a woiteeedy a they of 
that day particularly turned their minds. gifts 
were one offence, and gifts, however free, were another, and no 
essa breach of the privileges of that house than the other ; and, 
therefore, however he might seem to jest the other day, he was 
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in London, and wishing the country might be moved, especially 
‘men of value=” and Sir Francis, in the course of his argument, 
defended the measure, because it was to work upon example asa 
thing not devised, or projected, or required ; no, not so much as 
recommended, until many who were never moved nor dealt with 
ex mero mote had freely and frankly seot in their presents; so 
that the letters were rather like letters of news of what was done’ 
at London, than otherwise; and we know exempla ducunt non 
trahunt ; do but lead, they do not draw nor drive. The letter 
of Henry Dundas was exactly on the model of the letter of the 
council of James 1, Sir Francis’s whole argument went upon the 
idea that this benevolence was not an exaction called a benevo- 
Jence, and which the Duke of Buckingham spoke of in his ora- 
tion to the city. His definition of a benevolence was extremely 
curious ; he defined it to be “ not what the subject of his 
will would give, but what the king of his good will would take.” 
And after these valuable arguments in favour of benevolence, Sir 
Francis ran through three pages of panegyric on his Majesty, as 
the greatest warrior, finest writer, most sublime philosopher, most 
ebristian monarch, and the handsomest man in Europe; and 
‘upon these arguments, as he said, the star chamber fined Mr, 
Oliver St. John £5000, and condemned him to im) 
during the king's pleasure. If the star chamber was revived in 
this country, or if the Scotch law, or rather the practice of the 
Scotch law, were introduced into this country, then, perhaps, 
this system of benevolence would have greater success than it 
was likely-to have, as the example of Mr. Oliver St. John might 
be revived. Which of the two the right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman would prefer to introduce, it was not possible for him to 
| Mr. Sheridan then came to the statute of the 13th 
of Charles LI. which, in reality, settled the point then ander the 
discussion of the house, for that statute, in its preamble, declared 
all voluntary aids or benevolences from the people to the crown 
to be illegal. But, in consideration of the sudden and pressing 
necessity of the king, it did legalize a benevolence on that one 
eccasion; under very strict limitations, it directed that the sub- 
scription of no commoner should exceed the sum of £200, nor 
4 of £400; it limited the duration of the 
benevolence, and there was a special provision that this statute 
should never be drawn in as x precedent for any future occasion. 
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| held forth additional inducements to the country to enter into the 

service held to be necessary by the parliament. The next ine 
| stance was that of 1778, and this was of the same sort as the 
| former: parliament was adjourned for the purpose, asit was suid, 

‘of procuring the additional aids ata time when they were not 

} During this adjournment, accidental or contrived, cer- 
tain persons in the city of London, and otherwise, did resolve to 

| aise sums, and to put them under the disposal of 2 committee 
for the purpose of buying clothing, &c. But that instance differed 
from the present in this, that it was not done at the requisition of 
the crown; that his Majesty's ministers were not seen in it; and 
that surely was not one of the cases in which the ministers were 
to find their great authoritics? Great authorities were to be foand 
at that time against the measure: aright hon. ‘gentleman, then 
member for Bristol (Mr. Burke), spoke with his usual splendour 
against a measure that struck, as he said, at the very foundation 
‘of public security. 

Another great authority who countenanced the Karl of Chat- 
ham in the case of 1756, and whom the right hon. gentleman 
would not, he conceived, despise upon that account, objected to 
the measure with that warm zeal for the constitution which had 

his honourable life (Earl Camden), The autho. 
sity of Mr. Dunning end of many other most eminent men was 
“against his Majesty's ministers on a measure that had not half the 
aggravation of the present. As to the case of 1782, at which the 
right hon. gentleman seemed to glance on a former night, and 
which he meant to insinuate was a proof that his right hon, friend 
had then countenanced the principle of ‘the measure, it was, in 
his opinion, totally inapplicable; it was, in reality, a measure that 
might have been deemed, both on account of the time at which it 
came and of its own nature, to be highly democratic; for, im- 
mediately after a letter of the Duke of Richmond, and of his 
motion for universal suffrage, it was a recommendation to the 
people to take arms for their own mutual defence, but not putting 
them into the hands of the crown; it was stating what was un- 
doubtedly constitutional, that, for mutual defence and for general 
sceurity, it would be wise and prudent for every man to be armed ; 
‘but it did oot recommend that levies should be made for the 
crown, or that money should be put at the disposal of the crown. 
‘He had thus gone through the precedents in the history of 
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to be raised by getting rank for their relations, or contracts, or 
| be induced to subscribe, not what they could 
afford, not what could be considered as a genuine resource, but 
‘as the aggregate of pride and mercenary spirit for a time, and 
which could not be resorted to often without fallacy and defeat. 
‘Tt was one of those instances in which the right hon. gentleman 
mimicked the Jacobins, as, indeed, he mimicked the Jacobins in 
everything. It was not the smallest of the evils of the present 
system, that all the miserable follies which we reprobated we 
‘were doomed daily to imitate. Instead of displaying a manly 
and honourable confidence in the loyalty and attachment of the 
people of this country to the person of the king, and to the system 
‘of the constitution, the government set wp a dark, gloomy, Jaco- 
binic system of inquisition, destructive of the concord, character, 
and happiness of society ; instead of opposing to the sanguinary 
example of the Jacobins and their horrid punishments, the ex- 
ample of a mild administration of our criminal laws, and showing, 
by the beneficence of our courts, the beauty and efficacy of a well- 
modelled and rational system of freedom, we had striven only to 
imitate their conduct by straining our criminal laws, beyond the 
of all former times the blackest in the annals of Kog- 
land, and shocking the feclings of humanity by punishing out of 
all proportion to the offence; and now, instead of opposing to 
their irregular, unsubstantial and inefficient schemes of finance a 
of solid, equal, y and t revenue, we had 
Bene scieey pores es grid peso BE 
phantom, which would be found to clude our power and leave us 
in greater wretchedoess than ever. In every way in which he 
‘could view the subject, it was a measure calculated not mercly to 
delude the public for the time, and to be vexatious and oppres- 
sive as far as it went, but to be seemingly adopted for no other 
PS iirc hee 
‘it for the establishment of a principle ruinous to 
ora eaeibaleand Heshould Peer ra with 
moving, “ That it is a dangerous and unconstitutional measure 
for the people of this country to make any loan, subscription, or 
benevolence to the crown, to be used for any public purpose, 
without the previous consent of parliament.” 
“In reply to Mr. Wyndham and other apeakers against the motion, 
Mr. Sheridan said, that at so late an hour, when he and the 
VOt, Hy z ° 
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“precluded all others fron 
‘ever #9 shortly for want of on opportunity of being heard 
penal eee aps te 
tion, an impression once made—to stupify rather than 0 ¢ 
to lose tho votes of friends whore conelitetion sunk wader | 
‘impored upon their facultice—then, indeed, the . 


eloquent. 
He then, in allusion to the intended claim, 


_you wuffer it to be decided, not dy ite own intrinsic reason, not by 
the constitution, but by some special facts anc instances of a 

the quretion of right wes aol debated? I do wot believe that 
facil relented egratieel Merle irdel 


fo 
Mr. For in reply, aaid, without withing to enter #pon one « 
which the hon, member Aad condemard, he was desirous | 
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were so liberal in their praises and panegyricy had annexed to 
their names the paltry sum of £50. If, as was asserted, it was 
for our existence to conquer the French, we must do it 

by beating them at their own weapons; and, like them, it would 
be necessary to make considerable sacrifices. Now, a noble lord 
(Mornington) had, upon a former debate, stated that property to 
the amount of £400 a-year was effective only to the amount of 
£120, and be wished ministers and gentlemen holding places to 
adopt this proposition, which, at four years’ purchase, whicl he 
should be glad if it were the longest duration of the contest, 
would produce no inconsiderable income. For instance, if a 
noble cousin of the minister's (the Marquis of Buckingham) out 
of his place as teller of the exchequer, were to give £8,000 a-year, 
that in four years would make a sum of £32,000, Avother cou- 
sin too (Lord Grenville) might apply £4000, the amount. of his 
place of ranger of the park, which he affected not to receive, but 
which, notwithstanding, he would assert was in fact no saving at 
all to the public. The other secretary of state, out of his multi- 
plied places of treasurer of the navy, president of the board of 
control, Sc. might devote the profits of onc at least of those places 
to the same patriotic purpose. To these might be added, with, 
perhaps, singular propricty, a part of the profits of the gentle- 
man (Mr. Rose) who was so expert at calculation; and who, 
this subject, possessed an experience and a source of know- 
inferior to any of them. Here Mr. Sheridan stated that 

be had just had put into his hand a list of the places enjoyed by 
Mr. Rese, but which, as being too long, he should decline to state. 
However, upon acry of “ Read! Read!” he proceeded to enu- 
merate as follows: clerk of the parliament; master of the pleas 
office; surveyor of the green wax ; secretary to the treasury, a 
place, no doubt, well known to many gentlemen of that house, 
‘Here hositating, and the cry of “ Read!” being repeated, he 
wished to know whether the gentlemen were not sufficiently satis- 
fied, after having heard four enumerated; in fact, there were two 
mote on the paper, but being written with « pencil, he could not 
make them out. Returning to the subject before them, he ob- 
‘served that the minister was muck in the habit of boasting of the 
flourishing state of our commerce during this war: but he denied 
‘that ‘this boast had any real foundation, if we attended to thedif- 
ference between the present and late war, ‘Then we were at war 
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Sheridan, consider that the lives of millions may depend upon 
that single word—that you will introduce a system of human 
sacrifice all over Europe by such a measure—that you send these 
| peor unfortunate beings into the field with halters around their 
necks as part of their accoutrements. Nothing, he was persuaded, 
but the warmth which the hon. gentleman felt on ministerial ques- 
tions could have led him into an expression which might be the 
herald of cool massacre to many of our own troops. He 
that the house would never place the armies of Great Britain in 
so deplorable a situation—that it would turn with horror from & 
system of barbarous and execrable warfare hitherto unknown in 
the history of civilized Europe. This was the first time in which 
‘it had been acknowledged, from ministerial authority, that France 
had “subjects;” and we might be assured that the present govern- 
ment of that country would treat those subjects as rebels, when- 
| ever they found them fighting in the pay of Great Britain. ‘The 
paltry saving which it was said would accrue from the officers of 
those corps not having half-pay after the war, should the object 
of it be unsuccessful, he could consider as no other than a delu- 
sion. ‘The same had been said a few years since of the royalist 
corps in America ; but at the conclusion of the war these officers, 
driven from their homes, remained a heavy ineumbranee on the 
gratitude of this country. Did any man pay his country so bad 
a compliment, as to suppose that the feelings and spirit of a 
British parliament would consent to send those unfortunate gen- 
tlemen into the field, under such cruel circumstances as he had 
described, and, after they had bled in our service, turn them adrift 
to linger out their lives in melancholy meditations upon British 
benevolence? In a constitutional point of view, he held the bill 
to be a most dangerous one. Martial Jaw, to whieh the men were 
to be subjected, was to be left entirely to his Majesty without 
any limitation whatever, It might be made a law that, in case of 
any disobedience to any order, they should be punished with 
death ; and it was not impossible that the king might be per- 
suaded by-his advisers to employ that army in overthrowing the 
free constitution of this country. It was, besides, natural to con- 
clude that a body of men, smarting under the lash, and detesting 
even the name of liberty, might be inclined to do anything that 
might bring about that despotism which was so dear to them; on 
that ground, therefore, placing them under the power of the 
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vice, whatever enormities are committed by this people, they could 
not have been acquired from the sudden change of government, but 
SeSuSIOes Gas sider tha! povecntoent where their principles 
must have been formed. If they were prone todeprive others of 
their property, it was because they were accustomed to sce the 
life of man made light of, and the human form disregarded. The 
right hon. gentleman talks of the security under the ancient go- 
vernment of France, when every man enjoyed himself in peace 
‘under his own yine and beneath hisown fig-troe; surely the hon. 
eannot be serious in the assertion ; he must bave lost 

all remembrance of what the ancient government of France was. 
He is also lavish in his praises of their courts of justice, which 
were notorious for their misconduct and perversion of right. 
‘Wheir clergy, at least the highcr orders of them, were professed 
atheists and deists; and there was not a single man in the whole 
country, who affected any knowledge of the world, or pretended 
to common sense, that would not consider the opinion of the right 
hon. gentleman with regard to their religion, an insult to their 
understanding rather than a compliment to their virtue ; hence 
r atheistical principles—this want of every virtue of 
which we complain. The right hon. gentleman has said, that 
wild beasts before we attacked them, and that it was 

on account of their being so that it was found expedient and 


“necessary 60 to do, He wished to know if, previous to the attack 


of the two most considerable uf the combined powers, Prussia and 
Austria, they wore the wild beasts the right hon. gentleman had 
deseribed ? If so, why did not we then attack them? Why 
rather boast of our partiality towards them, and express a wish to 
coneciliate their friendship and court their alliance—[herea cry of 
No! No!"]—at least it must be granted that we endeavoured to 
conciliate them ¢o far as to preserve peace with them, and were 


“on every occasion boastful of our observance of neutrality. 


_ ‘The right hon. gentleman also expressed a wish for a powerful 
army, to break through the crust of the iron frontier of that 
country, and to make the French ne gancertn wie 
wedge; to be sure, it was putting those gentlemen in the most 
dangerous post ; bat he had no doubt that their high sense of 
honour would make them anxious to Gill it. But are we certain 
of success from this measure, supposing we could even raise an 
army of two or three hundred thousand men? For, notwith- 


<a | 


completely failed, ‘The first is the conduct of the English, as re- 
spected the Irish regiments in the French service, in the year 
17#5—a space of nearly sixty years, when they took some of 
them prisoners; but it was not very probable that many of those 
who left Ireland in 1681 returned to invade England in 1745; 
but even in this he makes an exception with respect to some who 
were engaged in a plan to subvert the government of this country, 
and who were punished, which will be exactly the situation of 
the persons to be employed under the present bill. The next pre- 
cedent was the conduct of the French to Lord Ligonier, when 
taken prisoner, who was one of the French refugees banished 
from France by the revocation of the edict of Nantz (which was 
in itself one of the most crucl and barbarous actions that ever 
disgraced history) in the year 1692, and he was taken prisoner 
in the year 1747, a period of fifty-five years ; #0 that the pro- 
ability is, that it was the father of his lordship who ‘was a 
refugee, or at least that his lordship must have been but a child 
in arms atthe time. But what was the object of this war,—to 
subvert the existing government of France, or to destroy the 
ruling powers there; and, therefore, it is possible that such of 
the subjects of France as are taken in arms for this purpose, will 
be treated as rebels, That frantic, furious, and murderous dis- 
which the French have discovered, was not shown, says 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke) by Louis XLV., when all 
united against him; nor by the Venetians when the 
Jeague of Cambray was formed; for this plain and obvious 
reason—there was no intention to destroy Louis XLV. or his 
or to subvert the established form of government of 
Venice; but, in the prevent case, our avowed object is the sub- 
version of the existing power of France and those who bear 
rule there. In the early part of his speoch the right hon. geatle- 
man (Mr, Burke) treated with much levity and ridieule the hu- 
oleae a a friend towards the emigrants, 
—we sympathise with them—but will 

cs game ‘The application of the prin. ~ 
ciple of humanity to them is this—not to hold out to them pro- 
‘mise of protection which we may not afterwards be able toafford 
them. He called to the mind of the right hon. gentleman the 
protection promised to the people of La Vendée, but which was 

never yielded. He desired him to recollect the promised protec- 
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others, in conformity with the terms of subsisting treaties be- 
tween him and this country and Holland. We now avow our- 
selves engaged for the re-establishment of the monarchy of: 
France; and the whole object being changed, he felt himself at 
liberty to withdraw his promised support, and had no difficulty 
in saying that he should refuse it, except in the case of invasion, 
or such circumstance as called upon every man to stand forward 
in the defence of his country. He repeated what he said at a 
former period, that any minister ought to be impeached, and 
lose his head, who spilled the blood of his countrymen, or ex- 
pended the treasure of the nation, ‘to restore the ancient des- 
potism of France. He observed, that we were likely to have a 
new tie upon us for continuing on the war, as he understood, 
from pretty good authority, that there was at this time a large 
loan negotiating for the emperor, in this country. With regard 
to the present treaty, he reverted to the attention the ministers 
of Holland paid their countrymen ; they absolutely refused to 
pledge them for more than a single year ; whilst our ministers, 
on the other hand, have consented, onthe part of England, to 
the payment of £1,800,000 annually during the war, £400,000 
of which we were to get from the Dutch ax well as we could, 
‘They have not felt it incumbent on them to pay any respect to 
the commons of Great Britain, or to the wishes of their country; 
but have wantonly pledged us to pay a largo sum of money, the 
whole of which will probably fall on us after the expiration of © 
the first year. It was neither policy nor wisdom in the right 
hon. gentleman, to treat the commons with so much inattention, 
and by that means to render them insignificant in the eyes of 
the people, especially as he opposed every proposition made for 
a reform in the representation, and denied its necessity. The 
whole of his conduct, during the present session, had gone to 
render the representation contemptible, and on no occasion more 
than the present. He warned him of the bad consequence and 
impolicy of refusing discussion and explanation, when called for, 
both by the importance, the magnitade, and consequences of any 
subject. He was afraid the public would be incensed at these 
proceedings. He was afraid that these attempts of the minister, 
to set aside all the deliberation of the house of commons, snd to 
_prevent them by these hasty steps from meeting, as they ought 
to do, in the character of representatives of the people, would 
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which, he would not hesitate to say, was completely indecent; yet, 
while liberty of speech and liberty of parliamentary proceedings 
remained in that house—and he did not believe it could long re- 
main if such a bill passed—he would never so far forget hisduty 
to the country as to allow it to pass in silence, however much it 
might be the wish of ministers to hurry the measure through the 
house ; a measure which, to use the language of his learned 
friend, was one of the most daring, most abominable, and most 
‘unprecedented that had ever been offered to the consideration of 
a British house of commons. He held the minister's attack upon 
the people of Great Britain to be unfounded, unjust, and impo- 
Titic in the highest degree, by falsely telling to the French that 
the people of this country were so much disaffected and sus- 
pected, as to make the most harsh measures necessary to restrain 
their proceedings against the government. With regard to the 
report which had been so well and so justly deseribed by his 
hon. friends, he must say, that when once it carhe to the know. 
ledge of the people, the moment it was produced must appear 
to them to be a moment of joy and congratulation, and was soin 
reality. For after all the great exertions and great talents of 
this Committee of Public Safety, instigated as they were by the 
‘most tremendous alarms that had ever frightened any country, 
what had they to show to the country as a vindication of their 
conduct and the fruits of their alarms? What was to be found 
in the famous report of the British Barrere ? Shortly this—a 
number of copies of idle papers that had been printed, published, 
and circulated, some of them for the Jast two years, and all of 
them before the commericement of the last session of parliament. 
‘Why, he would ask, had they not been prosecuted at the time 
they appeared? Why did not the attorney-general prosecute 
upon the paper signed by Martin, which he thought, of all others, 
contained the most criminal matter? One thing, and only one, 
had been started that was anything like new, and that was, that 
these societies lad been providing arms; this, by the way, re 
mained merely as an assertion, for no proof had been given to the 
house even on that head ; but if it really was so, or if any such 
treasonable practices existed in the country, were there not laws 
by which such guilty persons might be brought to adequate and 

? He believed that oo such practices ex~ 
isted in the country, and that ministers and their friends knew 
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pores. On this point he differed widely, and had a right to 
refuse it, because, having that day seen the frivolous pretexts 
‘upon which this bold and dangerous measure was founded, there 
‘was good reason to suppose that, if they had the power to detain 
Persons suspected, they would be very apt to proceed upon sus- 
Piseonenally tivelenn Besides, as it had been very properly 
said, if they once get the power there may be foul play, and men 
may be confined upon no other grounds than being hostile to the 
measures of administration; nor could any man in ot out of that 
house be safe, if they*were inclined to misrepresent or distress 
him. He was warranted in this argument by the calumnies that 
were daily circulated against him, and others, ‘in newspapers al- 
‘tmost avowedly employed by ministers for such detestable pur- 
poses. Though he had been for many years peculiarly the object 
of calumny and misrepresentation in newspapers, they never had, 
‘or, he believed, ever should induce him to commence a prosecu- 
tion against them; and this forbearance was, in a great degree, 
owing to the sincere attachment he had for the liberty of the 
press, and which he should be sorry, by any action of his, at any 
time, to endanger. It could not, however, eseape his notice, that 
in one particular newspaper which was known to be under the 
influence, if not under the immediate direction, of administration, 
he was uniformly abused in the most gross and indecent manner. 
‘Even this very day he was accused of holding an improper com- 
‘wiunication with a person outlawed by the laws of his country. 
Amongst the many prosecutions carried on to support the dignity 
of parliament, the right hon. the attorney-general should foot 
hhimeelf equally interested in vindicating the characters of its in- 
dividual members, upon which so much depended in the public 
estimation. He would not directly charge the ministers with 
personally slandering him. He would not be so unmanly as to 
impute to any set of gentlemen the dark and groveling mcan- 
ness of saying those things insidiously which they dared not 
mention to his face. If there were any lurking suspicion in the 
minds of any man, let them come forward and boldly avow them; 
where there is guilt, let the broad axe fall; public charges he 
‘was ready to meet, and confound any one who should presume 
to arraign him ; for, in the whole af his conduct from the begin- 
ning of the French revolution, he thought himself entitled to 
some merit, instead of incurring any reproach. He then de- 








There could not, surely, be any real ground of appre! 
a set of men without fortune or connection in the: 
who were, comparatively, few in number. Bat 
the operation of this bill to those societies? V 
liberties of every British subject be surrendered 
for the faults of a few? He would much rath 


society, ‘and would rather Forfeit bis life than b 


Mr. Pitt sald, he trusted that the head of no memser was bn danger 
sericea Seen aes ir cowntry 
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tions were revived ; though, if there were any plot, those two 
plots must be separate and distinct, as Mr. Stone most 

‘had nothing to do with these societies. The conclusion of the re~ 
port, which formed the only novelty in point of matter, stated 
‘that arms had been distributed to some of those societies. It was 
not stated whether those arms had been received from Sheffield, or 
whether each man, dreading the excesses of a church and king mob, 
Ahad determined to provide his house with a musket. No evidence 
of this kind was furnished ; and, in fact, it was an utter impossi- 
bility that such a distribution of arms as was there suggested could 
have been formed without the knowledge of ministers, and without 
their knowledge having beon obtained at atime long antecedent to 
the present period. The early industry of the peers, he observed, 
had boon exercised in an uncommon degree to second the manage- 
meat which had distinguished the bringing forth of the report. 
He beld now a handbill, under the following curious title: ** The 
downfall of Jacobinism, or the plot discovered; to which is added, 
the glorious successes of the Duke of York, being an extract from 
the late Extraordinary Gazettes.” This curious combination, 
howover absurd it may sccm, was'a proof of the diligence which 
hhad been employed to excite and spread the general alarm. But 
he would appeal to the members of that house whether, under all 
these circumstances, they did not expect a full diseovery of some 
serious und pressing danger? In the course of last year they had 
‘been told that the systems of prosecutions, and the associations of 
Mr. Reeves, * which did him much immortal honour,” had to- 
tally changed the public mind. In the king's specch, at the close 
of the last acssion of parliament, they werc told that the attempts 
against the constitution were completely checked, On the open- 
ing of this session, his Majesty was again made to rejoice that 
the “ steady loyalty” of his subjects had defeated every such 
attempt. Since that time, the hands of government had been 
strengthened by the alien bill, the traitorous correspondence bill, 
the new levies, &c. &e., yet the house was now called upon to 
declare that his Majesty had been completely mistaken ; that all 
‘those efforts had failed ; and nothing would now be sufficient to 
preserve the existing government, unless it were to be invested 
with the undefined exercise of an arbitrary power! But it was 
asked why the opposition would not take the word of the secret 
committee for the existing danger? He would answer, because 
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the jails would be filed with men whose criminality was not de— { 
fined, and at the same time such measures could mever: 
their purpose, If this bill, therefore, was to be obtruded on the 
public, it would be wise in him and his friends never to set a foot 
in that house again. He had been asked on a former night what 
loss would it be if his hon, friend (Mr. Grey) should pat his 
threat of leaving that house in execution? He would answer, that 
. it would be a great loss to the country, not only in losing @ gon~ 
tleman of such great talents, but it would tend to lessen the cha- 
racter of parliament in the public mind ; and to show that such 
would be the case, he would relate the cireumstance of a man 
who was asked to-vote at the election for Westminster: I would 
not vote,” said this man, ‘* for Mr. Fox before, because he was 
then secretary of state; but I will give him my vote now, be- 
cause I think he acts like an honest man.” Such were the opi- 
nions which people were apt to form of the opposition. And if 
the present bill was to be passed into a law, neither he nor his 
friends would deem it any longer prudent to attend that house. 
‘The bill was romd « third time and parred by very large majorities, ofter which 
Mr. Sheriuian moved that the report of the seeret committee ahowld be pristed, 
which wes agreed te. 





May 20, 

SEDITIONS PRACTICES. 
A mabsvoge reas received few the lords, stating, that they had received the Looks 
and popere presented by the hrase of commans, and dcing desirous at ell timate of 


at any tine hss ph 08 they wight be wanted by the 
commons, 

‘Mx. Saentman remarked, that there was something singular 
in their lordships message, for they only said, they would not 
put the papers in their pockets, but were ready to return them. 
They were silent ax to any mesures they had adopted, or meant 
to adopt; to him there seemed something enigmatical, that a 
bill hurried through that house with such precipitation, should 
sleep in the other. He was induced to suppose, thoy did not 
conceive the danger £0 imminent as was apprehended. 

THANKS TO THE ARMY YUFLOYED IN Tite WEST-DNDIES UNDER 
‘sth CHARLES OREY, 
‘The thanks were mowed by Me, Dumas, 
Mr. Sheridan said, he thought that in a mation of this sort, 
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‘this, as on most occasions, expressed himself with a degree of 
confidence which impressed his mind, a4 it always had done, with 
an idea, that though the hon. gentleman was not in the cabinet, 
yet he certainly appeared to be so much in the secrets of minis- 
(hed to be properly supposed to deliver their sentiments. No 
other supposition, indeed, could warrant the manner in which 
that hon. gentleman delivered his sentiments, unless we were to 
suppose that he had an hereditary knowledge of polities, and a 
deep insight into the secrets of cabinets ran in his blood. On 
the present occasion he could not but conceive that he had passed 
the bounds (of the instructions he would not say) but of the in- 
timations at least that had been given him by the right hon. gen- _ 
tlemen who were his supporters, and sat on each side of him (Mr, 
Pitt and Mr. Dundas), for he could not conceive, however their 
silence might justify the supposition, that they were prepared to 
y the hon, gentleman in all the lengths he had gone this 
night. Not to follow him through the greater part of his argue 
ments, few of which were of much weight, or had the smallest 
tendency to refute those of his right hon. friend (Mr. Fox), be 
should confine himself to take some notice of one or two positions, 
which seemed to him to meet the question on a fair and manly 
ground. The hon. gentleman had openly and candidly stated, 
that the object of the war was the destruction of the Jacobin go- 
vernment of France, in order to effect which our views must be 
necessarily turned to the destruction of Paris, the only probable 
means of effecting the end in view. Did the hon. gentleman, or 
the house, seriously suppose that this object was so attainable as 
he had asserted ?- He had relied much on the successes of the 
‘campaign—a campaign which he said had begun but a few weeks, 
He, however, was much afraid that the calamities of the eam- 
paign had been much greater than the successes, and that we hacl 
gained little else but honour, and certainly honour of no ineonsi~ 
derable degree had been acquired, especially by the British 
But ona fair review and a balance struck, he was grieved 
tofind that other advantages had been few or none. In the same 
gazette, in which we were informed that Prince Kaunitz had 
driven the French beyond the Sambre, we had intelligence that 
the enemy had penetrated into Luxembourg, and had forced 
General Beaulieu to retreat. After the action of the 22nd, which 
had been represented with great triumph in our gazetteas a com. 
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shortly to enter in spite of all opposition, However, the hon. 
gentleman had discovered, that though French opinions might 
‘be harmless in themselves, yet, when backed by the power of 
France, it became necessary to oppose them. The more power- 
ful then, the more we must oppose them; and if they should 
succeed in conquering us, it would be an evidence of their power, 
consequently a fresh obligation upon us to exert the last remains 
‘of our strength in opposing them. This he took to be so clear, 
that he thought it was as certain as mathematical demonstration, 
Perhaps the hon. gentleman received all this as hereditary know~ 
Iedge. The same language, he well remembered, was held at 
the time of the American war, It was then said, will you cede 
to these rebels ? If you do, the spirit of revolt will stalk about 
at home; Treland will be lost, and the crown itself may be un= 
safe. If ministers really did mean to avow this as their object, 
they had not even steadily pursued it; for the West-India expe- 
dition was a deviation; and every guinea and every man em- 
ployed to that purpose was a grand defection from that great ob- 
ject, upon which depended, as we were tald, the peace, happiness, 
religion, and good government of mankind. Lord Hood, who 
was now knocking his head against the walls of Bastia, was of 
very little service, if he were even successful in his present attempt, 
with regard to the final object. We ought not to have en- 
deavouredto pilfer an indemnity, without considering the interests 
of the allics who contended in a common cause, He was afraid 
that we could not reproach even our most faithless allies. If all 
eant and hypocrisy were laid aside, it would, perhaps, appear, 
that we had entered into this Swiss romance, this mercenary eru- 
‘sade, for no other purpose at first than to share the i 
France, and afterwards we had graced our iniquity with calling 
this a war of religion. Mr. Sheridan next noticed some of the 
trunmetions of the late imperial loan, and the explanation Mr. 
Pitt had given upon that subject. This explanation was so 
curious, and tended to put in so strong a point of view the can- 
dourand open dealing of the right hon. gentleman, that he | 
leave to read, for the information of the house, the 
that had passed on the subject, as given in a ministerial paper. 
(corr) 

Sir, Landon, May 5, 1794. 

When his ieuperiol Majesty's minister et this court, and the treasurer-yenerel 
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the calamitous war with America, and should learn from the ex- 
ample of that fatal contest to be more moderate in such assertions, 
as there certainly was still more in that war, than in the present, 
to justify any such unqualified asseverations. There was one 
consideration which had not been touched on by his right hon. ° 
friend who opened the question, which he yet thought deserving 
the attention of the house, as intimately connected with the sub- 
ject—that was the state of the country at home. He could not 
but consider the war as giving rise to a very dangerous system 
of spreading alarm among the lower orders, to excite their pas- 
sions against the supposed enemies of their country, in order to 
throw more power into the hands of adminstration, and to keep 
the public from too nicely examining some of the late dangerous 
lings. For this purpose, fabulous plots and forged cone 
spiracies had been brought forward, originating solely in the foul 
of his Majesty's ministers. He perhaps might be 
told that, from the report of the committee, the house had suf- 
ficient ground to give credit to the existence of such conspiracies. 
‘He frankly avowed that he could form no such conclusion from 
the facts in that report, and he did not choose so far to give up 
his understanding to any individuals, as to receive the conclusions 
of men whom he thought deluded, and when those conclusions 
appeared to himas not founded on anything like proof. It might 
be said that the house were to expect another report; if that re~ 
port should bring forward matter sufficient to prove any traitorous 
designs in any men whatever, he would be among the first to 
yote for their exemplary punishment, and to retract and apolo- 
size for anything he had now advanced ; this, however, he did 
not believe would be the case. Here he could not help mention= 
ing what appeared to him contrary to the first principles of 
justice and honour. Many papers of the most inflammatory sort 
had been put into his hand, tending to irritate the public mind 
against the unfortunate men now in custody, which had beea 
circulated through this metropolis, and over great part of the 
country. These he had little doubt he could trace, if not directly 
to the ministers, at least to their agents and personsin their pay. 
‘One question he would ask—did ministers mean to. give these 
‘men a fair trial? He confessed it appeared to him very suspi- 
cious. It looked very much like an attempt to irritate the mob, 
so far to render it dangerous to jury to acquit these unfor- 
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‘Mr. Sheridan said, as so many mistakes in the report had been 
detected, the house had a right to disbelieve the whole; and 
thus the report was of no value. He could not adviso Mr. Grey 
to practise candour, because he could not promise him a return 
from the committee. This he proved by the implications and 
insinuations made in their report, For his part, he could not 
discover any impropriety in either of Mr. Stuart's letters; nor 
should he, were they written under his direction, be afraid of 
any consequences, or ashamed to disavow them. He detected 
and exposed three untruths in the report, which consisted in the 
account of the meeting of the society, and the letters written by 
Mr. Stuart on the 23rd of July and the 29th of October. He 
said he was sorry the committee had seen the letter which ex- 
plained the innocence of the society, because it betrayed the 
malice or the negligence of the committee; and therefore, for 
their honour, he wished it had never been seen. The suppression 
of it was certainly remarkable; for, if any doubts were enter- 
tained of the society's collusion, it would have been but honour- 
able to have examined the secretary. As the secretary, however, 
was not examined, and these parts of the report were so inac- 
curate, he had but a bad opinion of the rest of the batch. 

‘Die supplement was ordered to be loid on the teble and printed. 


Jue 20, 
CATY MILITIA BIDE. 

‘The honse, in a committee, went through this bil! and made soma amendments ; 
‘and upon the question that it should be engrossed, 

Mx. Suxntoan said, he did not perceive any immediate ne- 
cessity for hurrying the bill through the house, in such a manner 
as not even to give the citizens of London time to consider its 
effects. With regard to the particular clauses of the bill, he 
thought them highly objectionable, and such as the preamble did 
‘not warrant, which carried on the very face of the proceeding 
something like decoit—for it set forth, that there were some 
defects in the present militia; and in order to remedy such de- 
fects, the bill entirely destroyed the ancient constitutional force 
of the city. Their present force consisted of 9000 men, which, 
if properly managed, would be an effectual protection for the 
city ; and in the room of this force, it is proposed there should 
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stated any ground whatever upon which he moved for the thanks 
to the noble admiral, but he supposed the fame of his victories, 
and the general approbation with which they were received by 
the public at large, bad rendered any statements to the house 
superfluous, or, perhaps, it might be considered a kind of insult 
to enter into a detail of facts so notorious as the splendid and 
valuable successes of his lordship. But when the thanks of that 
house were to be voted to Lord Howe, the right hon. gentleman 
felt it incumbent upon him to make some short statement of the 
services performed by that noble lord, though no man could be 
@ stranger to the fact that he had rendered his country the most 
essential services, and made her prouder in her security. With 
regard to Sir C. Grey and Sir J Jervis, he had also found it ne- 
cessary to give some short account of their splendid services, 
which followed so quick upon the heels of one another, ax to as 
tonish the most experienced and sanguine commander ; and if the 
value of the conquests made by those gallant officers were not 
to be estimated in any other war than the present, in this he 
could not consider them of such estimation. He sineetely re- 
gretted that he bad no reason to change his opinion, but he 
should feel it necessary to oppose the motion of thanks to the 
noble admiral, to whose gallant and able conduct, upon many 
other occasions, he was ready to bear testimony; but as thanks 
were the sole reward which the house had in its power to bestow, 
and was at the same time the most ample and most honourable 
reward any man could receive, he thought it fit that due regard 
should bo had to preserve its value and importance, and not to 
diminish and fritter it away by bestowing it upon trifling oc- 
easions, or on persons who had not really merited it; the cir- 
cumstance of his having received the thanks that night, might ~ 
De, perliaps, considered as some reason why he should not oppose 
the same fayour being bestowed on another ; but it was to be 
recollected, he was one of many appointed to perform a task 
which they had executed to the extent of their ability—they had 
their labour and received their reward, which, as 
Jong as its value is preserved, by never granting it but on great 
and. necessary occasions, is certainly the greatest and most ho- 
nourable reward which a man ean receive. The house had a con- 
stant eye over their conduct and behaviour on the occasion, and 
‘were competent to judge of their merit or demerit; but it was | 
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was the case at Bastia ; and he instanced the situation of Colonel 
Lumsden to prove this point. Seven thousand land forces had 
arrived to his lordship"s assistance, at the time that he was en- - 
tering into articles of capitulation for the surrender of the place ; 
but this did not retard the negotiation, and he entered into ar- 
ticles highly disadvantageous and reprehensible; for he con- 
sented to land all the garrison at Toulon that they might be 
employed against our ally the King of Sardinia, or assist at the 
siege of Turin; and we should recollect that we are bound by 
treaty to persist in the war, until all that prince's territories shall 
be restored to him. He supposed the adminstration wished to 
draw a veil over the disgraceful actions at Toulon, in which the 
faith and honour of the British nation received an irreparable 
stroke through his lordship's conduct. He could not conceive 
upon what ground the right bon. gentleman could have supposed 
him to haye retracted his opinion upon this subject, when, carly 
in the session, he had intimated his intention of moving an in- 
quiry into his lordship’s conduct on that occasion; he wished 
the noble lord was in his place, because it was painful to speak 
to the disadvantage of any gentleman in his absence; besides, it 
was very possible the noble lord might give such an explanation 
of his conduct as would remove every imputation of blame from 
him. He, in strong terms, reprobated the offer of the constitution 
of 1789 to the people of ‘Toulon, and the vain promise of pro- 
tection given them. It had been said, that every one who was 
willing to go was taken away, when in fact, the first notice—so 
Greata matter of secresy was the retreat—these unfortunate per- 
sons had, was the blaze of those ships it was found necessary or 
possible to bura, and then they hud their option of running four 
or five miles to scramble to get on board, and leaving their 
~ wives and families without protection or support, or of awaiting 
the resentment of their exasperated countrymen. Such was the 
protection afforded the Toulonese. There was, in the whole of 
the transaction of Toulon, too much negotiating, too much ma- 
agement, neither of which became the character of an English 
admiral. But the noble lord was not only an admiral, he was 
a politician. Mr, Sheridan hoped that he should not be sus- 
pected of having aay recollection of the Westminster election 
—(a great ery of Hear! hear !”)—Dby the way iu'which that 
observation was received, he perccived that if he had, other gen- 
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they were certainly calamitous, in an alarming degree, to this coun~ 
try. If events had been, at that time, as they are now, he would 
say again, it would not be possible for the minister to pass them 
‘over, without giving to the house something in the nature of an 
explanation; he must therefore, now call for an explanation from 
those who were the best qualified to give it. Not more than six 
weeks had elapsed since the object of this war, on the part of our 
government, was avowed ; and whatever might be thought of the 
there could not be two opinions on the candour of that 

avowal; it was stated in express terms to be the extermination 
of the present government of France; it was added, by way of 
showing the sincerity of that declaration, that we ought to em- 
ploy the last man and the last guinea which this country could 
spare for that purpose, if necessary ; for that at all events, with 
all risks, under all hazards, we must subdue France, and dictate 
to them a form of government. At this period, and under all the 
cireumstances of our situation, did he say toomuch when he said 
that, tothe conviction of every man in that house, and every man 
in this country, qualified by information to form an opinion upon 
the subject, that that object was chimerical and impracticable? 
and now he was sure he had a right—the public had a right—to 
demand from ministers whether that object was or was not now 
abandoned. To demand to know, in explicit terms, what was 
the real object of this war on our part at this moment? This was 
Lf happen a ality for without 
not know what situation they were in, for hitherto 

eet occ ectingbut Goce ic kat gece eek 
they form of the future by examining the past? Had there been 
a hope cherished that had not been entirely disappointed? Had 
there been one promise made to the people of this country that 
had not been completely broken? He would venture to say, not 
cope. Ministers, at the commencement of this dreadful war had, 
“indeed, been opposed ; but when once engaged in it they had not 
been denied a single man or « single guinea for carrying it on, 
‘They told the house, and they tald the public, they had the 
most sanguine expectations of the most desirable success, if pro- 
per resources were granted to them. They were not deserted 
Eqatehtiesy they had the most ample resources; they applied 
to the King of Prussia fora subsidy, to an unprecedented, to 
an enormous amount; they had it. They applied to the King 
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jnister did not imagine that the King of Prussia would bave acted. 
as he has done, the answer was, it was his business to have 30 
imagined, for he was warned of it in the course of the debutes on 
Segengscentry and hemight have been taught to ox- 
‘pect it from of the conduct of that monarch. He was 
warned also of what might be the conduct of the emperor and all 
‘the allies in this war; what had been predicted on'these 
had actually happened, and that so clearly and plainly, that to 
say they were events which might not have been expected, was 
‘a subterfuge unworthy of any man who had any value for his 
character for judgment or integrity. If, on tho other hand, the 
ininister should say, this’ was not owing to the wilful neglect of 
the King of Prussia, or to thi insincerity of the emperor or any: 
of the allies, but owing to the prodigious number of the Freneh: 
as anarmed nation, there again the minister was without excuse; 
for he knew the French to have long been an armed nation, for 
he had styled them so himself most emphatically, and he must 
have cither wanted judgment to foresce the event that had hap- 
pened, or precaution to provide an adequate remedy against it. 
But, taking it for granted that the treaty with the King of Prussia 
‘was a wise one on our part, he wished to know why the forecs of 
that prince were not brought to co-operate with ours in Flanders? 
And why our owa were not employed there instead of being em~ 
ployed in holding out false hopes to the poor royalists ia France ? 
He did not profess to be anything of a military man, but he 
trusted that common sense was of itself sufficient to point out the 
absurdity of any of the allies, in this war, employing any of their 
troops to assist the royalists in France, while their presence was 
necestary in Flanders. The effect of this policy 
was now obvious to everybody ; we had totally failed of our ob- 
ject in the war. That object, so pompously deseribed by the 
minister, was now become totally impracticable. Instead of do- 
stroying the present government of France, receiving indenmity 
for the past and security for the future, and forming such ® go- 
yernment for France as shall appear to be a proper one, we were 
now at war for the defence of Holland! In this view of our af- 
fairs, he could not think it unreasonable for that house tocall on 
the minister to ray explicitly whether government still persevere 
in their declared object of this war? And in asking this question 
he observed, that he should have much more satisfaction if the 
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‘an inquiry as'to the situation of this country and the King of 
Prussia, and that was the first point of what he had to submit to 
the house; we had voted a large sum of money to that prince, 
and it did not appear that he had done anything towards per- 
forming his part of the engagement; and on that particular ac- 
‘count the house was entitled to an explanation, and the public, 
through their medium, expected to be satisfied in that respect. 
With regard to America, he said that there was not anything 
more odious than the whole character of the present administra- 
tion of this country. Every person who had any correspondence 
from that country knew that to be a fact. It was true there were 
two parties in America. The one violent and rash, favourers of 
the principles of the French in their most blameable excess; the 
other wise and moderate, and willing to sacrifice a groat deal for 
the sake of preserving the blessings of peace; but, to a man, 
they censured the character of the present administration. If 
ministers thought otherwise, they had cither been very ill-in- 
formed, or very inattentive upon that subject. He mentioned, 
‘on a former occasion, a paper containing a specch of Lord Dor- 
chester to the Indians; and then the right hon. secretary of 
state had been pleased to treat it as a forgery: yet this turned 
out to be authentic. Now he wanted to know whether this was 
avowed by ministers, and if it was agreeable to the direction 
which they gave to that noble lord, and what was now intended 
to be done in consequence of it? If ministers should say this 
was a point on which they could not give any satisfaction, he 
should not press it any farther; but he thought it his duty to 
mention it, that the ministers might avail themselves, if they 
thought fit, of an opportunity of satisfying the public upon that 
very important subject. Perhaps, indeed, the Americans relied 
on the character of the administration of this country; and, 
having witnessed the petty, miserable, annual expedients they 
had adopted, thought they would retract anything they had ad. 
vanced, and for that purpose had given Mr. Jay full power and 
Aistinct directions to negotiate; but, as nothing that could be 
done by administration could possibly satisfy the Americans, 
without the express recognition of parliament, he thought that 
of itself a very good reason why parliament should not at this 
time be prorogued. Upon this head he should only submit to 
the minister the propricty of his giving some satisfaction to the 
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the only power in Europe on whose promise no reliance could 
be placed? Only because it was the only power in Europe 
that had been faithful to its promise! He wished to hear 
no more of this style of insolence to the public; indeed, he 
had some hopes that the high characters who had now, with 
so much sacrifice to their consistency, and, he must still insist, 
with so much sacrifice to their honour, taken an active share 
in administration, would reflect on the situation they are in, 
and remember that now they partake of the responsibility at- 
tached to the conduct of this war; a war which one of them, 
who is now to be a war minister, had described to be, * Bellem 
weque ad internecionem.”"—He had hopes, he said, that they 
would reflect on their situation and on the situation of this coun- 
try, and exert their efforts to put an end to this insane system, 
He hoped they would reflect on the warning given to them by 
his right hon. friend, But if, deriding. all demonstration and 
this ruinous node crusade was really to be per- 
severed in; if this infatuated administration had gained nothing 
by their new alliance but an additional infusion of rashness and 
obstinacy ; he was confident the hour was not far off, when the 
duped and deluded people of this country would Jose at once 
their credulity and their patience, when a solema hour of account 
would come ; an hour which their having seduced others to share 
the peril of, would neither ward off nor protract, when the eyes, 
the hopes, the hearts of the nation would be turned to one man, 
to his right hon. friend, of whom he spoke more willingly in his 
absence (Mr. Fox was not in the house), a man ia whose mind, 
however its generous nature might be wounded by a separation 
from long-formed and dearly-cherished connections, he was con- 
fident there would ever be found a paramount attachment to the 
safety, the prosperity, and independence of his country, and to 
the liberty and happiness of man in general ; @ man who, at this 
very moment, he believed, did not appear less to the public eye 
for being more alone ; on the contrary, who seemed to stand on 
higher ground from being less surrounded. To him, in the 
stormy hour, the nation would turn, and they would find him, 
+ Like & great sea-mark, standing every flow, 
And saving those that eye him,” 
Mr, Sheridan observed that, in all the points in which he could 
view our present situation, be saw abundant reason for parlia- 
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government of France, which, in fact, was the only gove n 
‘that had kept its faith; not indeed with their allics, for France 
had none, but the rulers of France had pledged themselves to 
the people that they would re-conquer Touloo, i 
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enemy, had not the Spaniards refused to send out 4 fleet to cap- 
“ture, or to make the attempt on the American fleet, which the 
French regarded as their grand resource, the sailing of which 
for France had been previously known almost for the space of 
ayear? Was it not true that the Dutch, who were so ly 
styled one of the great maritime powers, had not «single ship of 
the line at sea to assist us? ‘The emperor had failed in his en- 
gagement of keeping up the number of troops he promised, as 
had the King of Sardinia. This country had also violated its 
faith to the Toulonese, by infringing the terms on which they 
had surrendered thei town; and also with regard to the hopes 
held out to the royalists in Normandy of assistance from us, 
when we had contented ourselves with keeping a body of troops 
on the coast of Hampshire. Thus it appeared, that the French 
government was the only one that appeared to-have no privilege 
to break its faith, which all the allies had done as they found 
occasion. It appeared to him, that ministers had a patent for 
mis-stating facts. On a former occasion, the right hon, gentle- 
man (Mr. Pitt) had, with that pompous declamation which he 
could assume when it answered his purpose, descanted on the 
great importance of the Netherlands to the general cause; but 
now that the French had possession of these provinces, the lan- 
guage of that gentleman was, that we ought not to be discouraged 
at a trifling check, or any accidental advantage gained by the e 
enemy. He always had a high idea of the courage of that hon. 
gentleman ; he was so valiant that he would by no means be 
qualified to defend a fortification, for he would not be able to 
confine himself within the ramparts, He said the right hon. 
gentleman had ¢o particularly alluded to his parliamentary con- 
duct, and the opposition he always gave to the measures of go- 
vernment, that he thanked the right hon. gentleman for giving 
him that opportunity of replying to this charge, which he was 
pleased to against him. He had no hesitation in denying 
the fact, and he defied the right hon, gentleman to point out an 
instance of his opposing any measure of government which was 
actually necessary, or had obtained the sanction and 
of parliament. Upon such occasions, he might ask the right 
hon. gentleman if he had ever opposed the supplies for carrying 
into execution the necessary operations which had been approved 
by parliament? The system and object of the war, and the con 
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which they chose to adopt in carrying their measures into effect, 
He trusted, that when the gentlemen who were coming into ad- 
ministration should have considered the state of responsibility in 
which they were to stand, they would relax somewhat with re 
gard to the extremity to which Mr, Pitt had said the war was to 
be carried, that we must exterminate the French; for, however 
the right hon. gentleman might quibble in his expressions, such 
was certainly the precise meaning of them. It had not appeared 
that the Fronch had asked us to interfere in their concerns ; as 
they seemed well satisfied with their present government, we 
had po right to interfore with it. He lamented tho dereliction 
of principle in the Duke of Portland and Mr, Wyndham, who 
uniformly declared that they could not act with the present 
administration, on account of the manner they had come into 
office in contempt of the house of commons, and the measures 
they afterwards pursued, As the day of account must at length 
arrive, ho trusted these geutlemen would consider the perilous 
situation in which they stood in uniting themselves with Mr. 
Pitt, and adopt timely measures for the restoration of peace, 
before it should be too late—while we possessed the means of 
making it on equitable terms. His object was unequivocally to 
acknowledge the French republic, 

He was persuaded, with bis friend (Mr. Grey), that we should 
be compelled to do as we had done in the case of the American 
war; it was then objected that we could not treat with the in- 
famous congress; but eventually we were obliged to submit to. 
this humiliation, Now it was said we cannot treat with the go- 
vernment of France, which yet we must certainly do in the end, 
for it cannot be supposed that we are to carry on war while there 
is a man or a guinea in the country. ‘The right hon. gentleman 
had objected to his using the word “despot,” as one adopted by 
the members of the French convention; but no insinuation of 
that kind should have any effect on bim: if, by the word ‘* mo- 
nareh ” was meant the first magistrate of any well-governed state, 
he would not apply it to the despot of Petersburgh, or the 

‘of Berlin, who had been guilty of such an atrocious 
breach of faith, such plunder and murder in Poland; for, in 
speaking of such nefarious actions, he could not be very nice in 
the selection of his words. The right hon. gentleman, in speak- 
ing of these our worthy allies, had used the phrase “ regular 
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previous to taking into consideration the speech from the throne, 
‘He thought this right not an useless, barren trifle, but a right to 
‘be insisted upon whenever an occasion should occur for any prac- 
‘tical good purpose. He conceived the opportunity was now come 
for asserting that right, and this he did for enforcing the prinei- 
ple in the strongest manner possible, With that view he must 
object in form to the reading of the bill now proposed to be read, 
in order to introduce a motion upon another subject. We were 
now called upon seriously to advise his Majesty, in a time the 
most extraordinary, in a situation the most critical and alarming, 
‘upon a subject of the utmost importance to the country at large, 
as well as to every member of that house; and, before they could 
say they were in a proper sit to give fit advice to his Ma- 
jesty, in a free, fair, and impartial manner, it was essentially ne- 
cessary they should themselves be free, which could not, with 
any colour of reason, be said to be the ease while the habeas cor- 
pus act remained suspended. His object, therefore, was, after 
this question was negatived, to move for leave to bring in a bill 
‘to repeal the act of the last session of parliament, which sus- 
pended the habeas corpus act. He was confident there could be 
‘no objection from ministers to thix mode of proceeding, unless 
they would assert that there does exist, at this moment, the same 
paramount necessity as that on which they grounded the suspen- 
sion of the habeas corpus act, thereby depriving every English. 
aman of a right which is most dear to him. 1f he was told that 
the bill which he now wished to repeal had but a very short time 
to run; or, if he should be told it was intended to be renewed, 
he would answer that he would not suffer such a bill to die a na- 
tural death; that he would not wait a month, a week, a day, oF 
a single moment, after the meeting of parliament, without calling 
‘on that house to act as independent, honourable, and free agents 
for the public, but would defend those rights of the people which 
hhad been invaded by ministers; rights which beybetit if fairly 
Jeft to the exercise of them, would never abuse. He concluded 
with saying that, unless the house should testify a disinclination 
to the measure, he should move for legve to bring in a bill to re- 
peal the act of the last session of proton Sse 
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for which the citizens of London would not be obliged to him, 
| for they had considered the principle of the bill and approved of 
it. The fact, however, was the reverse; the citizens had not then 

an opportunity of understanding the bill completely, and what 
fiber iid! undorstand of ft. they highly disproved’ of, Te was | 
not his view to catch at temporary popularity, by affecting to | 
feel for the rights of persons for whom he had no real concern ; 
the truth was, he considered the bill in question as a gross viola- 
tion of the rights of a very respectable body of men, whom it was 
the common duty of all the members of that house to esteem and 

: but toshow he had no desire’of thrusting himself forward | 
in this business, he would decline it altogether if he should find 
the members for the city were disposed to do their duty to their 
constituents upon this subject. What he wished to know at this 
moment was, whether it was the intention of these hon, gentle. 
men to bring forward a motion for the repeal of the city militin 
bill, or to propose some regulation of it? He desired an answer 
to that question. 

Mr. Alderman Curtis raid, that a committee had been appointed in the city to 
‘exaseiue foto this subject, and they had not yet made their repert, and therefore he 
evel mot give all the information he could wish ; but with regard to the principle 
of the bill, he sould venture to say, that if was approved of by a large majority 
of the cilizess of London, This he collected from the meetings which had taken 
oak pee 

Mr. Alderman Anderson said, that many attempta had been made to impore on 
the understandings of the citizens of London upon this subject, but they would not 
calle the poison, however palatable the dose was made up ; the majerity of the 
citizens sere decidedly in favour of the bill. He observed that Mr. Sheridan had 
sakd the members for London were not present on Friday. Mr. Anderson vaid he 
wax in the hovae a1 a quarter of on hour after four a'clock, and he begged leave 
to aay, be attended the house, he believed, as frequently ax any momber did, and 
ke trested that none of these reflections would be thrown out again, He wnder= 
stood the how. gentleman had raid, in the hearing of vome persons, that he should 
‘ave sone observations to make to-day, if the members for the cily should attend 
their duty. 

‘Mr. Sheridan said he did not wish to dispute with the hon. 
member whether or not the avocations which he had to fill were, — 
or were not, of a nature superior to the attendance of his duty in 

He did not, he said, make a merit of his own at 
tendance, as he conceived every man who aspired to a seat in that 
house, must at least know that attendance was a part of his duty. 


With regard to his having promised to make some observations 
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question which those who wished for peace were bound to sup- 
port. The first consideration which had been held out by the 
chancellor of the exchequer with respect to the necessity of the 
war, was the internal situation of the country. A view of that 
Situation was certainly in every respect the most importants 
‘Whether we now looked to the continuance of the war, or to the 
‘event of peace, it was of consequence to ascertain whether the 
subjects of this country were actuated by a loyal attachment to 
the king and an unshaken zeul for the constitution, or were under 
the influence of opposite sentiments. The right hon. 
(Mr. Pitt) had asked, if we should make peace, what would be 
the consequence of the inundation of French principles into this 
country? He, for one, did not dread the consequence. But, the 
right hon. gentleman had rightly taken his ground, if he sup- 
posed the people of England actuated by seditious and treason- 
able sentimests, and ready on the first opportunity to sacrifice 
all the blessings which they enjoyed from the admirable form of 
their constitution, and madly to destroy themselves. This was 
the point on which he was prepared to mect him. ‘The question 
was not whether the habeas corpus should remain suspended till 
February, though an hon. gentleman (Mr. Dundas) had thought 
proper to declare, by anticipation, that in the present situation 
of things he should be of opinion, that the suspension ought to 
be revewed ; if he (Mr. Sheridan) thought that there remained 
no ground for suspending it, no consideration of the shortness of 
time would induce him to withdraw his motion; he would say 
with the father of the right hon. gentleman (the Earl of Chatham), 
who, when ho was asked whether be would submit to « tyranny 
of forty days, answered—“ No; he would not consent that the 
of England should be fettered and shackled even for an 
hour:" but the question now was—whether the habeas corpus 
should remain suspended for ever? Another consideration con= 
nected with this motion was, whether the reverence and respect 
for the decision of juries, so intimately interwoven with the prin 
ciples of the British constitation, and hitherto sa sncredly ob- 
served, should or should not be eradicated from the minds of the 
people of Kngland? In conducting the 
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in France,” &c. . 
‘He pow came to facts. Did this traitorous, 
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be necessary to prove not only that it once exi 
same danger still continued. Were they prep 
Jength of these assertions? He would not shri 
had said on a former occasion, that he consid 
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repeat from the evidence of facts. Bakes 
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tried again upon the same charge. 
that it was a maxim of the law of 
man was presumed to be innocent till he 
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innocence, or restored him to his former place in society. Much 
stress was laid upon the decision of a grand jury. He did not 
‘rest much upon that, more especially as he understood that some 
dogree of management had been employed in forming that grand 
Letters were sent round, one of which he now held in his 
hand, dispensing with the attendance of some who might other- 
grand jury; and so far as that went, had 


to do, he would not take upon him to determine, especially 
herecollected that, on a former occasion, he had declared that he” 
would not give up the title of his friend till his right hon. friend 
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that the party accused might escape from the incompetency of 
the evidence; but with respect to the charge of compussing and 
imagining the king's death, the intention itself constituted the 
erime; and if the jury had in their own minds a conviction of 
the criminal intention, and there was sufficient proof of the overt 
act, they were bound to find their verdict guilty. Mr. Sheridan 
said, he would now put it whether, in the course of the late 
trials, anything that could have been brought forward against 
the prisoners was omitted, from any want of time or attention ? 
He had beard, indeed, a gentleman (the solicitor-general) say, 
‘that the jury, if they hud known all that he did, would have 
found their verdict differently. But he conceived that he must 
have been asleep at the time, otherwise it must be inferred that 
he had neglected to state to the jury all that he knew, and 
thereby shown himself disqualified for the place which he held— 
# confession which he surely would not wish to make to the gen- 
Hlemen along with whom he sat, far less to those on the other 
side. He could not mean that anything farther had since come 
to his knowledge, since he had himself admitted that the effect 
of those acquittals went to prevent the parties from being again 
tried on the same charge. No pains had surely been spared to 
bring those persons to a conviction, if they had been really 
guilty. A report of that house was brought forward, contain- 
ing almost everything that was afterwards brought out in evi- 
dence, and that was followed by the decision of the grand jury. 
Neither could it be contended, that there was any want of time ; 
some of the persons tried were taken up in May ; the six months 
previous tostheir trial were employed in collecting and ar- 
ranging evidence; a task in which many respectable persons, 
urged by sense of what they had conceived to be their duty to their 
country, were induced to take an active part. Neither was 
there any deficiency of legal ability; twelve gentlemen of the 
greatest professional eminence, whose talents were adequate to 
‘any cause, were retained on the side of the crown, at an expense, 
of upwards of £8,000, independently of the bill of the solicitor 
to the treasury, [Mr. Sheridan here read the list of the names 
of the counsel for the prosecution—the attorney-general, the 
wolicitor-general, Mr. Austruther, Mr. Sergeant Adair, Mr. 
Beareroft, Messrs Bower, Law and Garrow, king's counsel ; 
Mr. Wood, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. Perceval.] The attorney- 
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to the manner in which the proceedings had been con. 
at least no labour had been spared, The first. speech 
on the trials took up no less a space than vine hours. Had he 
been in the situation of a juryman, the very circumstance of an 
attorney-general taking nine hours to tell him of an overt act of 
high treason, would have been a reason why he should have given | 
as his opinion, that he could not believe it, and that it could not | 
possibly be true. The whole procedore on the part of the pro- 
secution, was a piece of delicate clock-work, n sort of filigree net, 
too slight to hold a robust traitor, and yet so contrived as to let 
all the lesser cases of libel and sedition escape. ‘The very iatri- 
cacy and labour of the proceeding was, to bis mind, the most 
satisfactory testimony that the case could not be supported on 
the grounds of substantial evidence and constitutional principles, 
If he was asked, did there not appear, from these trialz, in- 
stances of sedition? he had no hesitation to say, that they ex- 
hibited instances of many gross and scandalous libels. He was 
ready to admit there were in the societies mischievous men, intent 
‘on mischievous purposes. There were others actuated by en- 
thusiasm, whom he could not consider in the same light, because 
it was thet sort of enthusiasm which had actuated men of the 
purest minds. As to the phrases “ convention, fec.,” in which 
they had effected an imitation and approbation of the proceedings | 
of the French, the worst that could be said of them was, that they 
were contemptibly foolish, 
He had attended the trials, he said, from principle of duty. | 
He was of opinion that every man who loved the constitution, 
and who thought that it was endangered by false alarms, would 
feel it incumbent, on such an occasion, to attend trials which he 
considered as originating from ministerial artifice; and to watch 
the conduct of the crown lawyers and of the judges, in order to | 
avert those calamities from the country in which, at former times 
ithad been invelved, to prevent that most dreadful of all wars—a 
war of plots and conspiracies ; wars in which the purest blood 
had been shed by the most destructive of all weapons, the per- 
jured tongues of spies and informers That there was no real 
danger appeared from the declaration of the Chief Justice Eyre, 
who, in summing up on one of the trials, stated that it was an os- 
tentatious and boasting conspiracy, and that it was much in favour 
of the accused that they had neither men, money, nor zeal to 
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of the country, as the standards of political orthodoxy, and ithad 
been represented as the blackest aggravation of the guilt of other 
societies, that they had not suffered themselves to be by 
them ; that they had not implicitly adopted their principles, or 
concurred in their proceedings. This he could not help regard- 
ing as the sccond instance of successful deception. The procla- 
mation afterwards issued, previous to the calling out of the mili- 
‘tin and the assembling of parliament, put into the mouth of his 
Majesty an expression which was not true, namely, that there 
existed insurrections in the country. It might be urged, that at 
that time there was great appearance of danger, and that it was 
better to prevent the meditated mischief than to wait for its 
arrival. In such a case ministers too would have done better to 
have taken the resposibility to themselves, and applied to parlia- 
Jiament for a bill of indemnity. He had, on a former occasion, 
taken notice of all the arts which were at that time employed to 
alarm; of the Duke of Richmond throwing himself 

into the Tower in the middle of the night; of the mail-coach 
being retarded, and carrying with it the most dismal reports of 
the state of the metropolis, so that every person who arrived in a 
post-chaise expected to find that all London was ina flame. He 
had then surmised that all this was the effect of mere political 
artifice ; he now found his suspicion confirmed by facts, During 
the course of the trials he had heard the evidence of the spics of 
government, no part of which went to sanction the alarm which 
had been so industriously propagated. It followed, therefore, 
either that ministers were deceived by their own spies, and had 
showed themselves unfit for the situation which they held, 

or that they had acted upon an alarm which they did not feel, to 
answer the infamous purposes of their own ambition, and to de- 
lude the people into a wicked and a ruinous war. At the time 
everybody admitted that the measures of ministry were extraor- 
dinary, but something they said must come out. Papers noto~ 
riously in the pay of ministers, even took upon them to mention 
the particulars of the plot, and to name the persons concerned. 
He had then moved for a committee of the house to inquire into 
the subject; his motion was negatived because ministers knew 
that no such plot had ever existed. If a government wanted a 
plot, plots, like other commodities, would be brought to the mar- 
ket. Had his motion been adopted when it was first proposed, 
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He was almost ashamed to say, that the suspension of the habeas 

act was not a matter of slight or trivial consideration. 
He here quoted the opinion of Sir Edward Coke on the import- 
ance of the habeas corpus, which concludes that without the 
enjoyment of this privilege we are no longer anything more than 
bondsmen. There remains no distinction between the freeman 
and the slave—the living and the dead. He then procoedod to 
quote the more recent opinions of Judge Blackstone, inthe fol- 
Towing extract from his chapter on the rights of persons: scc- 
tion I :— 

** Of great importance to the public is the preservation of this personal 
Hiberty, for if once it were tft in the power of any of the highest magiatrates to 
imprison arbitrarily whomever he or his officers thought proper (as in France 
it ie daily practised by the crown), there would soon be an end of all other 
Fights and immunities, Some have thought that unjust attacks, eves upon 
life or property, nt the arbitrary will of the magistrate, are lees dangerous to 
the commonwealth than such as are made upon the personal fiberty of the 
wabject. To bereave # man of life, or by violence to confiscate his estate with- 
‘out eceusation or trial, would be eo gross and notorious an act of despotism, 
‘Rs must at once convey the alarm of tyranny throughout the whole kingdom ; 
but confinement of the person, by sceretly hurrying him to gaol, where his 
ufferings are unknown or forgotten, is a less striking and therofore a more 
‘dangerous engine of arbitrary government. And yet sometimes, when the state 
Is in real danger, evon this may be a necessary measure, But the happloess 
of our constitation is, that it is not left to the executive power to determine 
‘when the danger of the state is so great as to render this measure expedient; for 
it ie the parliament only, or legislative power, that whenover it wees proper can 
authorize the crown, by suspending the Aabeas corpes act for a short and 
limited time, to imprison suspected persons without giving any reason for 10 
doing, as the senate of Rome was wont to have recourse to a dictator, « ma 
gittrate of absolute authority, whon they judged the republi¢ in any imminent - 
danger. The decree of the senate, which usually preceded the nomination of 
this magistrate, dent operum consules, no quid respudlica detrimenti copiat, was 
called the senatus consuliwm ultime necessifatis. In like manner this experi+ 
ment ought only to be tried in cases of extreme emergency; and in those the 
‘nation parts with its liberty for a while in order to preserve it for ever.” 


If the position of this famous lawyer be true, if a suspension 
of the habeas corpus can be compared to nothing bat a mea- 
sure which suspends the whole of the constitution, it ought surely 

* only to take place in eases of the most urgent and absolute necea- 
sity. He would ask whether the present was a case of such cx- 
treme emergency ? If any man believed that the people of this 
country wore infected with treasonable principles, and disposed to 
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to assume an appearance of zeal and activity ; he is the first to 
disseminate the doctrines of sedition, or to countenance the designs 
of violence ; he deludes tho weak by the speciousness of his argu~ 
ments, and inflames the turbulent by the fury of his zeal. Tt 
tust have made a man’s heart burn to hear the sort of evidence 
brought forward by these spies on the late trials. A wretch of 
the name of Lynam said that, in his capacity of delegate to one 
of the societies, he had ineurred suspicion, bad been tried by the 
other delegates and honourably acquitted. The counsel for the 
prosecution could hear such a declaration with unblushing coun- 
tenances. By what means had he been acquitted, but by pretences 
of superior zeal and more furious exertion? I wish the hon. gen- 
tleman who called the persons who had been tried acquitted felons, 
had been present when such witnesses were exumined against 
them; 1 wish he had been present when the chief baron (Mac- 
donald) addressed Mr, Thelwall, not as an acquitted felon, but 
as having obtained a verdict which was honourable to his cha- 
acter, and exhorted him in atone of the utmost gentleness to 
employ his talents in future for purposes useful to his country, 
The manner in which that address was made, was fit and beeom- 
ing the character of the judge by whom it was delivered, ax well 
as ful to the person to whom it was directed. Of what- 
‘ever indiscretion the persons who had been tried had been guilty, 
it will not be disputed by those who have attended to their case, 
that they have fecling hearts, that they are alive to every sense 
of indignity, and that they must have been deeply wounded by 
the opprobrious epithet applied to them by the hon. gentleman. 
T trust this is sufficient to induce him to make the only repara- 
tion now in his power, by the speediest recantation of his hasty 
and illjudged expression. There was another witness of the 
name of Taylor, not an acquitted but a convicted felon, who had 
been tried for a crime into the moral demerit of which 1 will not 
enter, but which had been attended with the aggravation of per~ 
jury, but sentenced only to a slight punishment, on account, as 
‘was alleged, of some favourable circumstances in his case, though, 
upon my word, I could find none, except that he had assisted to 
hang his brother spy (Watts), yet this man was thought « pro- 
per character to be brought forward as an evidence into a court 
of justice, and allowed to hunt after the blood of Englishmen, 
Tf ministry had been duped and deluded by their spics, ought 
eed 
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asked whether there is any danger in the present moment, I say 
yes. But it is not a danger of that sort which is to be remedied 
by suspending the rights, or abridging the privileges of the 
people. The danger arises from a contempt being produced 
ee ee 

A circumstance occurs to me which took place during the 
late trials, where the Friends of the People were praised from the 
bench, When one of the Sheffield witnesses (Broomhend) was 
asked why his society declined communicating with the Friends 
of the People? he answered that he would tell them very plainly, 
that they did not believe them to be honest; that there were 
several of them members of parliament; that they had some of 
them been in place ; and that they conceived the ins and the outs, 
however they might vary in their profession, to be actuated by 
the same motives of interest, I, who might be as little impli- 
cated in such a charge as any man, felt rebuked and subdued by 
the answer. What is it that tends to produce this contempt 
of public men? The conduct of those who ought to hold out an 
example of public principle. 1 heard an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Wyndham) the other day—and on this subject T will pursue him 
with professed and unabating hostility—complain of the indiffer- 
ence and languor of the country in the present contest, and call 
upon them to greater displays of vigour and exertion, while at 
the same time he affirmed, that no man in the country felt any 
distress from the pressure and calamities of war. Will he say 
this to the starving manufacturers of Norwich ? Will he say it 
to the slaving poor of the metropolis, obliged to purchase a loaf 
at ninepence, and unable to supply themselves with coals at this 
inclement season, from the enormous price of that necessary 
article? Will he say it to the landholders, whose property, 
since the commencement of the war, has been reduced half its 
value? What can this language of the hon. gentleman mean, 
except he means to drive the great body of the people to despe- 
ration? When I heard the hon. gentleman call upon the country 
for increased exertions, I concluded that he would have pro- 
posed to throw in his salary to the aid of the public fund, and to 
live contented on his own splendid income. I supposed he would 
have persuaded his right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt) to relinquish 
‘the revenue which he derives from the Cinque Ports, and to live 
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‘vice versa ; from president of the council, to be lord-lieutenant 
‘of Ireland ; and from the lord-licutenant of Ireland, to be mas 
ter of the horse, A noble earl (Mansficld) came at first into the 
cabinet without any emolument; I was at first disposed to give 
him credit for lis disinterestedness ; but whether it was conceived 
by his colleagues to be a foolish thing, or that it might operate 
a5 a bad example, he was soon induced to accept the situation of 
president of the council, with a large salary. While all Ku 
is in a flame, they seem to be engaged at boy’s play; to 
scrambling for places and pensions, for ribands and titles, and 
amusing themselves with puss in the corner in the cabinet room. 
‘When such isthe picture of the conduet of public men, Iam not 
surprised at the declaration of the witness from Sheffield, that 
he gives no man of that description credit for being honest. 
Willingly would I throw a veil over such transactions for the 
sake of the country, were it possible either to conceal their exist- 
ence, or to extenuate their disgrace. Mr. Sheridan said that he 
now stated almost all that he had to say: there was nothing, in 
his mind, which would be more calculated to remove the danger 
of sedition than to abandon the system of corruption which now 
prevailed. To reform the conduct of government, and to cor- 
rect abuses, would be the surest way to remedy discontent and 
render a farther suspension of the habeas corpus unnecessary, 
He proceeded to state that many of the acts of the societies, 
which had excited so much alarm, were only imitations of what 
* had been done by the societies in 1780. If the minister at that 
time had been disposed to prosecute, he might have made out a 
much better case of treason than had been brought forward by 
the present ministers, Was the memorable expression of the 
illustrious Karl of Chatham forgotten, “ that he rejoiced that 
America had resisted 7" Could none of the members recollect 
the strong language adopted by Mr. Burke on the same occasion, 
and the sentiments that had been avowed in the house by the 
opposers of that war, “ that they wept over the fall of Mont~ 
gomery, and did not exult in the desertion af Arnold?” He 
produced » paper with the inscription, “ Lenox, the friend to 
equality,” which, had the then ministers been disposed to pro- 
secute, contained matter more inflammatory than apy paper that 
had been brought forward on the late trials. If 
of the progress of the enemy, implied by toasts and resolutions ; 
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whose minds vo sincere respect for property or law ever could 
haye existed, because property had never been secured to them, 
and law had never protected them; a people separated and di- 
vided into classes by the strongest and harshest lines of distinc- 
tion, generating envy and smothered malice in the lower ranks, 
and pride and insolence in the higher : that the actions of such a 
people at any time, much less in the hour of frenzy and of fury, 
provoked and goaded by the arms and mennces of the surround- 
ing despots that assailed them, should furnish an inference or 
ground on which to estimate the temper, character, or feelings 
of the people of Great Britain; of a people, who, though sen- 
sible of many abuses which disfigure the constitution, were yet 
Hot ingensible to its many and invaluable blessings ; a people, 
who reverenced the laws of their country because those laws 
shielded and protected all alike ; a people among whom all that 
was advantageous in private acquisition, all that was honourable 
in public ambition, was equally open to the efforts, the industry, 
and the abilities of all ; among whom progress and rise in society . 
and public estimation, was one ascending slope, as it were, with- 
out a break or landing place, among whom no sullen line of de- 
mareation separated and cut off the several orders from each 
other, but all was one blended tint, from the deepest shade that 
veiled the meanest occupation of laborious industry, to the bright~ 
est hue that glittered in the luxurious pageantry of title, wealth, 
and power: be would not, therefore, look to the example of 
France, for between the feclings, the tempers, and social dispo- 
sition towards each other, much less towards the governments 
which they obeyed, of nations so differently constituted, and of 
such different habits, he would assert, that no comparison could 
be made which reason and philosophy ought not to spurn at with 
contempt and indignation.” If pressed farther for an illustration 
on this subject, he would ask what answer would those 

men give, if a person affectedly or sincerely anxious for the pre- 
servation of British liberty were to say, “ Britons, abridge the 
power of your monarch, restrain the exercise of his just prero~ 
gative, withhold all power and resources from his government, 
or even send him to his electorate from whence your Yoice exalted 
bim—for mark what has been doing onthe continent !—Look 
to the example of kings!!—Kings, belicve me, are the same in 
nature and temper everywhere ; trust yours no longer :—see how 
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what had been said to-night, unless ministers were spurred on, 
that he should trouble the committee on this subject. He was 
the more of that opinion, when be observed the manner in which 
t hon. gentleman conveyed his sentiments to-night. He 

had said that one of the reasons for the superiority of the enemy 
in the construction of their ships, arose from the contempt in 
which projectors were held in this country ; if that was the case, 
he was afraid the matter would be neglected ; for the right hon. 
gentleman, at the time+he admitted the superiority of the enemy 
in one respect, and the defectiveness of the construction of our 
ships, conveyed an idea that he thought our ships altogether as 
good as they need be, and this when he knew it was not the opi- 
nion of the best naval officers of this country. He had observed 
that, if the gallant admiral were to meet one of the ships of the 
enemy, he would undertake to blow it out of the water. Mr, 
Sheridan had no doubt of the courage or the skill of that great 
naval officer; on the contrary, he concurred heartily in the praise 
which had been so justly bestowed upon him ; but when he talked 
of blowing the enemy out of the water, there was one thing to be 
done first, namely, ta catch them, which we were not very likely 
to do, while they could sail faster than us, and which it was now 
admitted they were able todo. Mr. Sheridan said he was very 
sorry to see any disposition to treat this matter lightly, and he 
wished he might hear of some measure being taken in consequence 
of what had passed to-day, although he confessed he had no very 
flattering hope of any great good being done. It had been said 
by an hon. member (Captain Berkeley) that single ships of the 
enemy sailed better than ours, but that they did not sail better 
in a body. He did not pretend to have much knowledge of sail- 
ing, but as a flect could be formed but by a collection of single 
ships, he did not see how the distinction could be supported by 
reasoning. A great deal had been said as to the character of the 
first lord of the admiralty ; some had expressed indignation that 
any doubt should have been expressed of the adequate abilities 
of the noble Jord; others had said that he was an amiable cha- 
racter. To the first he would answer, that he cared for the in- 
of no man, when he was doing what appeared to him 

to be his duty to the public, and speaking, perhaps, the voice of 
the public, To the second he would say, that it was not an 
amiable first lord of the admiralty we wanted ; but it was an at- 
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‘The chancellor of the exchequer seemed to dissent from that as- 
tertion. He wished the right hon. gentleman would inform the 
committee now, whether the assertion was true or false? These 
things he mentioned merely because he challenged inquiry into 
everything ho said in that house. 

Mr. Sheridan said, in answer to a question asked in the course 
of the conversation, that the mark of dissatisfaction with the con- 
duct of the late first lord of the admiralty he alluded to, was, his 
not being invited to the dinner given by the American merchants 
to Mr. Jay, the minister-plenipotentiary from the United States. 

‘The report was ordered to be received on the fotlowing dey. 


Janvaay 15. 
HAREAS CORPUS ACT, ~ 

The attorney-gencral moved that the title of the act of the last wasion of par= 
Uiamend which enablod his Majesty to secure such personn cx he ahall ewxpect, $e. 
be read; which being done he moved, “ That leave be given fo bring in a bill to 
continue the provisions of the said cot for a time to be limited,” 

Mr, Snertpan said, that in one thing only he could agroe 
with the learned gentleman whose motion had been just read, 
namely, “That to proceed in the discussion of such a subject, 
in so thin a house, would be improper ;” for no person could 
have imagined that such a measure should have been brought 
forward at all, much less be debated, when the number of mem- 
bers was barely sufficient to form a house. As the call of the 
house was 60 near, he, for his own part, doubted whethor it would 
‘not be as good a course as any he could take, to suffer this motion 
to pass, and to reserve opposition to the day of the discussion. 
‘There was one thing, however, to be observed from the thinness 
of the house, and which appeared to him to be a good omen >— 
it proved, that the house in general did not believe in the exist- 
ence of any plots or conspiracies, on the foundation of which the 
habeas corpus act was suspended ; so little did they think so, 
that they had not even the curiosity to come and hear the learned 

itleman open the merits of his case. He, therefore, took it 
granted, that he should not hear of any new plots, or new 
conspiracies, or new discovery of treasonable practices; for, iu 
the threatened speech of the attorney-general, there was not one 
word of fresh information ;—it was evident he intended to make 
his ease out of the good old plot. However, he must say, as 


‘this motion ; and if he didnot 2 
‘the question, even in this stage of the bu 
he did not wish to show to the public # 
‘upon such an occasion. 
nr apc ln Yan 


aapect, vl 
tothe individual who had caine with the 
thus left in a state of the most painful anxiet) 
with respect to their fate. _ 
Mr. Pitt sald, that he could scarcely conceive the how. 
in the remark which ke had now bronght forword. What 
sribly conceive ministera to have in Keeping from t) 
trent "cf tere lute 
the occasion? The fact however war, that a: 
poration, end was now, he beliewnd, printed | 
toe i ed th ar i 
upon his foble. 
‘Mr. Sheridan sald, that he found it di 
the right hon. gentleman should conceive | 
than serious in the disastrous situation of 
country had been brought by the pr 
term—unfortunate administration 
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to agree to'a motion of so beneficial a tendency : and not only 
had he done 20, but had perfectly mis-stated and 
the whole of those arguments he had noticed. ‘The question 
~ which bad been put to the house for their investigation was, 
Bis ees eetshcoc goat poten ctieqhaiéystad eeevatundtad 
ei the country during the progress of this unhappy war, as to 
show that blame must be attached somewhere; and whether it 
was not becoming the dignity and character of the house to ine 
quire where that blame lay. The right hon. gentleman, how= 
ever, had stated, that the motion was brought forward for the 
purpose of reversing the determination of the house; and that it 
‘was too late, because the effect of it would be to make the house 
retract the whole declarations they had made from the beginning 
of the session. This was a gross misrepreseotation ; for the ques- 
tion of warand peace had been carefully kept out of sight during 
the whole of the speech of his right hon. friend. ‘The houss, 
indeed, had been called upon to inquire whether they chose to 
pursue the same object by the same means, and whether they 
would leave the execution of their designs in the same hands in 
which they had so long been invested. At the conclusion of his 
‘speech, the chancellor of the exchequer had allowed that mis- 
conduct of ministers was a proper object of inquiry, and that, 
if they should be proved to have misconducted themselves, a 
motion ought to be made for their removal ; he, at the time, in- 
sinuated that their successors should not be persons who would 
disgrace the country by their conduct, It was no difficult matter 
to find men who would not disgrace the country as much as the 
esent administration even, he believed, in the lines af opposition. 


present 

The removal of his Majesty's ministers, undoubtedly, was the 
tendency of his right hon. friend's motion, not, however, in the 
hasty and precipitate manner proposed by the minister, but after 
deliberate inquiry into their conduct, and a serious inrestiga- 
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of the mismanagement of ministers? and they should answer as, 
‘they must, that they did not think it worth while to inquire’ 
into this and the various other misfortunes which had attended 
us, would it not degrade the house in the eyes of their consti« 
tuents? It would be better to suspend the meeting, nay the 
very existence of the house of commons, if they neglected to ex- 
ercise one of the chief duties of their situation, that of inquiry 
‘into the conduct of administration. Another part of Mr. Fox's 
speech had heen treated by the chancellor of the exchequer in a 
very loose manner, as if it were too insignificant and trifling to 
deserve the smallest attention—he meant the conduct of our am- 
bassadors to the neutral powers, The uniformity of their con- 
duct in all the instances which had been mentioned by his hon. 
friend, though it had not been openly avowed that they had 
acted conformably to their instructions, yet tended to show it 
‘was a part of the system; and indood the right hon. gentleman 
himself had, in some measure, allowed it to be a fair inference, 
when he attempted to prove that it was not inconsistent with 
the law of nations. Their moderation to neutral nations had 
been extolled ; but what was that moderation? ‘They had un- 
doubtedly acted with temper and decency towards the powerful 
neutral nations; but as to the small ones, such as Genoa and 
‘Tuscany, they had been bullied with the most outrageous inso- 
lence to join the union, which must have infallibly produced 
their ruin. It had been the boast of ministers, and had been 
‘stated in the king’s speech as a matter of praise, that this country: 
had kept a strict neutrality’ at the early periods of the contest 
with France. In what book of the law of nations could it be 
found, that when a country was forced into a war, as ministers 
asserted we had been, it became a crime for other nations to 
preserve a neutrality which had been the boast of the country 
sd to be forced into the war? Another mode of shifting 
jwestion had been adopted by the chancellor‘of the 

had dwelt so long on the topic of the state of the 

}, that any person, who had not heard his right 

| have supposed that an inquiry into the state 
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“It had been asked, with some triamph, if pahatah aides 
indemnity and reparation? As to reparation, be eased Ler 
(ES cee ita ahem 

ample punishment ; for what more could be expected than the 
et ahecc igre ion un ntasnae naar anal 
paration to us? It was folly, in order to rouse the people of 
this country to exertion, to attempt to unite two objects not re~ 
concileable. The mercenary system of indemnity first begun by 
arte rer oe ce by pornteyt tie ewan aeons 
of regard only to the order of society, and the interests of re. 
ligion and morality, had given cause for distrust and want of 
cordiality among the allies. It was not surprising, after Great 
Britain had taken the West Indies and other valuable possessions 
for herself, that Germany and Prussia should take what they 
could for themselves. It was natural, though not honourable, 
‘unless ‘princes had different ‘rules of honour from other persons, 
for our allies to endeavour to get from us what they could, as a 
for what we wore taking for ourselves. The situa~ 
tion of our allies was a very material consideration, because 
there was a prospect of our carrying on the war by ourselves 
nothing was stated of the chance of any co-operation with us in 

‘With respect to population, the chancellor of the exchequer 
had said that 12,000 was a small proportion ; but he chose to for- 
get that this was only in one parish, The waste of men, in fact, wax 
incalculable ; the returns of losses were fallacious, as containing 
only a partial account of those who perished. ‘That this war was 
attended with a waste of men which we were incapable of bear- 
ing, was a fact which spoke for itself and of which any one would 
be convinced who looked at the things called men, who were now 
enlisted ; the great proportion of boys and old men showed that 

As to the great increase of com- 
i had 





were Iaid. rss oped ecko ctrl orate 
depended on the supposed loyalists in that r} 

would be « long, bloody, and lingering ; 
mulation of debt, annihilation of commerce, and, | 
tion of the constitution, One of the two; 


fielinaincebaspeaplevicadtiais 

ledge the republic, in order to make pence ; 
only delaying the hour of his shame. If, 
allowed, he had no doubt that everything 
had said would appear to be true, and that 
a disposition to peace. 

‘Ths house divided on the question of aiffourmment ; eye 
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Mancn 28, 
LONDON MILITIA BILL, 

‘Tike Dill Being read a third time, 

‘Mx. Sextpan said, he thought it his duty to object to the 
bill, as it infringed the chartered rights and military privileges 
of the city of London. He contrasted the scandalous precipi- 
taney with which the bill was passed last session, with the tardi- 
ness of the proceedings since that time. The honourable mover 
of the bill had last year declared the raising of the two regiments 
to be absolutely necessary for the protection and safety of the 
city; and he had urged the measure to beso immediately re- 
quisite, that it conveyed to men’s minds a considerable degree of 
alarm for the peace and security of the metropolis. But it now 

that he viewed the subject in a very different light; 
from the month of August last, the time in which the appeals 
were made, three months had elapsed before it was determined 
whether any amendments should be made to the bill; the com- 
mittee had been three months more in making their report ; and 
now three months in addition had been lost during the sitting of 
parliament, and all this time the city had been without either its 
new or its old militia, It had been bonsted last session, that the 
bill would not affect the poor, as householders rated at £15 or 
upwards were alone affected by it; but this laudable circam- 
stance was now done away, as the ward-rate was extended to 
every householider whatever, and even women, the lame and the 
Wind, were affected by it. Nay, so far from favouring the poor, 
as had been asserted, the amendments seemed to be particularly 
levelled against the poor; for, by one of the clauses, the rich, 
who might be fined in £20 or upwards, might dispute the 
matter in Westminster Hall; while the poor, who might be 
fined in sums below that, were to be judged in a more summary 
way, without tho benefit of a trial by jury. He said, there were 
- rh saetarhemeet hela het icecent eral 
es (rida es . 
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“None ofthe eis of Landon shal. 
nothing else than an 

war. Toward 1) blog for wana n 
Lees, in Kent, applied to the London 


3 whereupon 

deolty, which were reclod end contd 

is still farther and more i 
of the Ist of Edward III, which contains 
that the said citizens from henceforth: 
go or send to war out of the said city.” This wa 
and renewed by Charles II., and thus we fine 
Re ots he ecg mening corsa 
‘the sovereignty of the city over its own m ul 
firmed. About twenty years afterwards, in 
sued a wrt of quo rants ad sie al 
don but-an act of parliament was passed 


for its own protection; and pepe eee 
duce an instance wherein the king had 





-strmyed this privilege, 
earl recites, that “ within all Ma. 
Jesty’s reals. and dominions, the sole and supreme power, govern- 
ment, and command of the militia, and of all forces by sca and 
and, is, and ever was, the undoubted right of his Majesty and 
his royal predecessors; and that parliament cannot and ought not 
to pretend to the same, nor can lovy war against his Majesty,” 
‘ke, This, he argued, gave the king supreme authority over the 
London militia, when it was to move out of the city, or was to go. 
nto actual action, but he denied its giving the power of calling 
the militia out of the city, contrary to the wish of the citizens. 
‘Ti was a cate exactly analogous to the general militia of the coun- 
try. The king certainly possessed the supreme command over 
ete lle ecard di amtscneny yp 
of the kiagdom ; so with the London militia, the charters of the 
‘city, and the act of 2nd William and Mary, confirming those char- 
‘ters, expressly said, that the citizens should not be compelled to 
go or send to war out of the said city. Indeed, the preamble to 
‘the act of the 13th of Charles II. wax rendered nugatory, so far 
as it might be supposed to relate to London, by the circumstance 
‘of that monarch having confirmed and renewed all the charters of 
ithe city, among which the right in question was asserted, two 
years ufter the passing of that act, namely, in the 15th year of 
his reign. Mr. Sheridan said he had no objection to the two re- 
giments being raised for the defence of the city, but he begged 
they not be considered as abolishing the ancient militia. 
Indeed, it would be ridiculous to call them the city militia, as 
they must be composed of mercenary recruits, strangers to the 
interests of the citizens. He therefore moved an amendment, 
{Ba ay tine of ees hal be wnt pa 
any time of emergency it should be wanted, without put- 
OE inet dea neces 
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Gothic times, a Beckford had proved the fact. Nay, in this new 
‘and an-Gothic age, the present worthy chicf magistrate had pre- 
served the peace (in times said to be dangerous) by the civil power 
alone; for neither old trained bands, nor new militia, existed, 
‘These new anti-Gothic notions he dreaded, for while the military 
magistrate (Newnham) was preparing to cover Blackheath, he 
would not now be surprised if the new member (Lushington), in 
his zeal against Gothic prejudices, were to move for the erection 
of barracks around the Royal Exchange. The whole measure 
he considered as a juggle between the craft of despotism and the 
laziness of commercial luxury, assisted by the vanity and corrup- 
tion of individuals ; and the result was, in fact, the surrender of 
‘a great and proud distinction, which had been preserved with the 
greatest jealousy for many ages; accompanied with a mean ac 

knowledgment that the city of London was no longer capable, 
without military aid, of preserving its own internal peace, much 
Jess of disputing the encroachments of power, should such a crisis 
arrive. Although convinced that this was one of the worst symp- 
toms of the degraded and depraved spirit of the country which 
he bad yet perceived, he denied that the measure was agreeable 
to all the respectable citizens, as had been asserted by Mr. Lush- 
ington, for he knew himself that a very respectable body of men 
continued firm in their opposition to the whole of the plan; he, 
however, feared that a majority of the citizens were duped and 
deluded into an indifference ubout it, Believing that his oppo- 
sition would be ineffectual, he would not press the matter to a 
division. He had satisfied his own mind in stating his opinion, 
and a more decided one he never had formed on any subject. 
The amendment was withdraren, and the bill parsed, 
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used, reprobating this application to parliament as a breach of 
ie ease observations of that sort, he would not now 
any opinion, The public certainly never would believe that 
ihe minister proposed an annual income of £125,000 for 
the prince, without any reference to the debts; they ought not 
to be trifled and quibbled with, by being told at the same time 
they were not pledged to pay them; and they ought not to 
be deluded, bumbugged, and deceived in that way, but fairly 
and at once to know whether they were to pay the debts or 
not, o-night it was not his intention to vote cither way—this 
seemed to surprise some gentlemen opposite ; but to those who 
made up their minds upon all questions before they 

came into the house, it was to be expected must be asto- 
nished that he had not made up bis after he was‘in it. He was 
against giving any instructions to the committee relative to the 
payment of the debts; yet he would give it as his positive opi- 
nion that they ought to be paid immediately, for the dignity of 
the country, and the situation of the prince. He ought pot to be 
seen rolling about the streets in his state.conch as an insolvent 
prodigal; but, while he ought to be relieved from his embarrass- 
ments, the public should not be burdened with the pressure of a 
hair, in affording him that relief. By coming at all to that house 
to pay his debts, the prince had been ill-advised; and he sin- 
corely believed the king had not an honest minister about him, or 
else they never would have heard of such an application to par- 
liament. The debts may and ought to be paid, If it is meant 
to keep monarchy respectable in the eyes of this country, and of 
the world, a different conduct should have been pursued. The 
sum of two or three hundred thousand pounds he reckoned 
trifling, when compared to the unbecoming situation of an heir 
apparent to the crown, without independence, and, what was 
orac, without gtnndcket, pias is soa of those discussions, 

d u to that illus. 








as should then remain uxpaid. 

‘Me, Sitextpax said, that as he found it 
to vote a shilling, nay, the weight of a hiair, of 
for the payment of the prince's debts, he my 
‘against that proposal ; at the same ti ; 
the suggested his hon. friend (Mrs 
pal meron re forte ‘Those plans h 
of; and, indeed, it was evident | beeing 

them from the embarrassing situati 

and the nation were thrown. ‘The d 
debts was painful; but he would meet the q 
because the character of the heir en 
nected with the public fame; because his ho 
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interwoven in the constitution of the country. 
tion to the sale of the duchy of Cornwall, bu 
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prince's debts, The Duke of York had a 
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sale would be attended with many advantages, The greatest 
(Is Biase snes 

; it answered the purposes of jobbing and court influence. 
The duchy, though nominally of Cornwall, was ridiculously 
split and dispersed ; we have Cornwall in Coventry, in Lambeth, 
and in Westminister; and, as a property, it could not be les 
beneficial or productive in any other shape or figure. The plan, 
however, which he should propose would be of a different nature; 
but he assured the house that no consideration of paying bis 
court to anybody had influenced him to devise it; but to that 
he would more particularly come by and by. He would not 
wish to press on the civil list: he had always been an enemy 
to its being for life; and had always held, that the real and trac 
control of the purse would be, to vote the civil list annually ; 
then would the house constantly consider the exigencies, and 
give what should be found necessary. The house of commons 
would then have the means of withholding the salaries of mi- 
nisters if they disapproved of their conduet, instead of the vain 
claim of withholding the supplies, which they knew they could 
not inforce without injuring the public service and distressing 
the public creditor. The commissioners to be appointed by the 
bill, ought to have the power of inquiring into the prince’s right 
to the revenues of the duchy of Cornwall, during his minority. 
‘If his right should appear, and even if the money should have to 
‘be refunded by the public, the difference would be, that of the 
prince's being solvent or insolvent. In voting £125,000 a year 
for the prince's establishment, were not gentlemen conscious that 
they were voting £25,000 a year for the liquidation of debts, 
while they professed to be doing no such thing? To vote more 
than £100,000 a year, was laying down the prodigal principle, 
that every fature Prince of Wales, no matter under what circum- 
ete pret to bers an'equal income with that ney, voted The 
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told that it had been read to bim, but that 
it as containing a promise, he declined can 
the prince that he must abide by it, in 
have been obtained. By the plan then set 
check upon the prince's expenditure, which: 
nor enforced adherence to the plan. In so 


‘the prince, were to blame. In the expenditum 


thority, they had never interposed to stop # 
and uscless waste of money. By the bill, ' 


raise a loan for him in foreign countries, a 
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with 
‘public life for w time, and appropriate f 
‘come to the liquidation of his debts, ‘This plan was agreed upon 
in the autumn of 1792. Why, it might be asked, was it not ear~ 
‘Tied into effect? About that period his royal highness began to 
reodive unsolicited advice from another quarter. een 
Lord Loughborough, both in words and in writing, that the 
favoured too much of the advice given’ to M, Hgalite, and he 
could guess from what quarter it eame. For his own part, he was 
then of opinion, that to have avoided meddling in the great poli- 
‘eal which were then coming to be discussed, and to 
have put his affairs in a train of adjustment, would have better 
become his high station, and tended more to secure public re- 
spect to it than the pageantry of state liveries—[Mr. Rolle 
called to order.|—After some pause, the house called to Mr. 
Sheridan to go on—* I am not surprised,” said Mr. Sheridan, 
“at the bon. gentleman's calling me to order; I should have 
been surprised if he had given a reason for it."—These plans 
‘were so00 after given up; which he could not enough lament, as 
by adopting them, his royal highness might have been, in point 
of popularity as in rank, the second man in the kingdom. By 
the plan now proposed, the prince has not the grace of suggest= 
ing either the retrenchments, or the checks upon his future con- 
duct, His past misconduct was exhibited in the harshest point 
‘of view ; he was set in a gilded pillory ; sent to do public po- 
‘nance in an embroidered sheet. He was left in possession of too 
much income to exempt him from envy, and too little to 
him from scorn. To pay the debts, something ought to be given 
by the king, There were debts due to honest tradesmen, to 
which no exception could be taken, and which ought not to be 
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magnificent as his subjects become miserable. For his part, he 
felt himself a staunch friend to the British constitution ; he sure 
veyed it with a rational affection, but was no friend to its abuses. 
‘There was one class who loved our constitution, but did not love 
its abuses: a second class loved it with all its abuses; and there 
was a third class—a large interested party, amongst which he 
placed his Majesty's ministers—who loved it for nothing else but 
its abuses. But let the house, the best part of our constitution, 
consider its own honour and character ; let all parties, as well 
those who were gorged with sinecure offices, as those who had 
none, have a contest who shall be most eager to destroy then 
Let us, by such a measure as I call for (said Mr. Sheridan), build 
the ease and dignity of the prince on the ruins of idleness and 
¢orruption, and not by the toil of the industrious poor, who may 
think their loaf decreased by the payment of its incumbranees, 
‘Mr. Sheridan concluded by moving an amendment to Mr. 
Pitt's motion, that after the words * consolidated fund,” be 
added these words, “ provided it shall appear to this house, 
upon due investigation into the subject, that they cannot be de- 
frayed out of his Majesty's civil list, or out of sinecure offices 
and useless places paid by the public.” 

‘Me. Bastard recommended to Mr. Sheridan to withdraw his amendment. 
“Mr. Sheridan said, he had no objection to withdraw his amend 
ment, that the sense of the house might be taken on the main 
question ; but he should move it in a direct proposition after~ 
wards. 


‘The house divided on the main question : ayes 148 noce 93. 


« Sheridan then, with a short preface, moved “ That a 
proposition having been made upon a message from the throne, 
to make a farther provision for his royal highness the Prince of 
‘Wales, it becomes the house to consider, whether this additional 
provision may not be made without laying any additional burden — 
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nues, without calling on the public for a single shilling,” would 
| the right hon. gentleman have the confidence to assert that under 
such eircumstances the prince would not stand in a very different 
light? But the right hon, gentleman (Mr, Pitt) says, this money 
has already gone into the pockets of the public; and if this was 
the ease it would make no difference; it would make a great and 
material difference ; it would satisfy the public if it had gone into 
their pockets, that they were only repaying the prince his own. 
Nay, it would satisfy them to know in what pocket it went, and 
surely that was the least they had a right to expect. The right 
hon. gentleman says again, this would call forth a balance be- 
iwixt the priuee and the public, that, in all probability, would 
not be in his favour, What, the expense of his education? Surely 
not. As the son of the public, and the offspring of an amiable 
and illustrious prince, it was not to be conceived that any such 
“account would be brought against his royal highness. The hon, 
baronet (M. W. Ridley) was apprehensive that, by bringing this 
question to issue, it might give birth to litigation betwixt the il- 
lustrious father and son, which he, in common with those that 
heard him, deprecated ; he did not see but that might be avoided. 
Gentlemen had heard of amicable suits in chancery, and surely 
this might be put on the same issue. He was sorry he did not 
see the learned gentleman (the attorney-general) in his place, be- 
cause, high as the legal opinion of that gentleman might be, 
he did not conceive it quite so conclusive on the subject of the 
duchy of Cornwall, That learned gentleman had quoted the case 
of Charles the First; but he ought to have recollected that Prince 
Henry was the filiue primo, genitus, and that on the demise of 
that prince, Charles only held the duchy of Cornwall by grant 
from the king his father. That learned gentleman argued on 
that the Prince of Wales held by knight service, and 
in that case that the king was guardian in chivalry ; this he de- 
nied ; for it was plain that, by the act af : the Second, 
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should negative the address, and refuse to entertain the discus- 
sion, he would then not consent to vote either the one sum or the 
other for the liquidation of the debt. 

“The house divlded; ayes 93; noca 63. 

| Mr, Anstruther moved, ‘* That it bv an instruction to the committee that they 
ave power fo receive a clause for appropriating a certain annual sum out of the 
revenue of the duchy of Cornwall, towards the liquidation of the debts af his 
regal highness." Mr. Fox observed, that if the Duke of York inherited the 
‘extate by succession, he preumed that rueh an opprogirtation ax was offered ought 
‘not fo be acewred against him. 

“Mr. Sheridan objected upon the same principle as before, Tt 
‘ought to extend to the prince’s own interest and no farther; for 
if extended to the Duke of York, he said, although it ‘was not 
probable but parliament would make ample provision in licu of 
it, yet, as it was optional and dependent, it was extremely ob- 
jectionable; nor ought the Duke of York to come to parliament 
for relief on account of the prince's extravagance. Tn one point 
of view, it was objectionable to extend it any way without the 
consent of the Duke of York, the Duke of Clarence, and Prince 
Edward, since they had all an equal right in it; and, therefore, 
the best mode would be to obtain their consent and dispose of the 
property at once, by which means a sum might be raised that 
would liquidate the whole, and £12,000 a-year might be eet 
aside for the survivors, without any loss but patronage, which the 
house, he hoped, would consider as an advantage gained. He 
concluded, therefore, by proposing an amendment, “* During 
such term as his Majesty or his royal highness continue to have _ 
an Tnterest in the same estate.” 

‘The guration, with the amendmont, were carried without a division, — The bilt 

subsequently read a second time, if was proposed to yo tnlo a committee of 
the whole house pon it, for which purpose it was moved, “* That the Speaker do 
‘now leave the chair,” Mr. Whitbread opposed the motion. 

Mr. Sheridan said that nothing had fallen from tho chancellor 
ese acer tsacquac ics el tn tha, Ihaa env Seat 
nion, and that he could not igive wsilaitoagy 
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wish it were possible for the king to stand on one side and the 
people of England on the other. He had stated what was true, 
that Lord Thurlow gave the prince wise advice ina manly man- 
ner, and that Lord Loughborough counteracted that advice. Aw 
to some parts of the speech of the hon. gentleman, some of the 
sentences he believed nobody understood ; and he believed that 
somebody had advised him to prepare a specch against what he 
thought should be said to-night. He had raneacked the English 
language to find trite sayings, and had so obscured his language 
with metaphor, and embellished it with coarse daubing, as to 
render it totally unintelligible to meaner capacitics, In answer 
to dark insinuations, he had only to say that he had never, during 
the long period he had enjayed the confidence of his royal high- 
ness, accepted the slightest favour of his royal highness. 

A ivivion took place ; for the amendment, VS? | ogainat it, 36, 

On the clause for charging the wansity of £65,000 upon the consolidated fant, 
Sir William Young moved that the words" civil list,” should be inserted instead 
af “ consolidated fund.” 

Mr, Sheridan seconded the motion, He thought the commit- 
tee would not discharge its duty if they did not try every means 
to discharge the debt, before they resorted to additional burdens 
on their constituents. It may be said that the civil list was in- 
adequate, It should be tried whether the reduction of uscless 
places, paid by that list, would not supply the necessary meane, 

Mr. Sheridan recommended the committee that the consoli- 
dated fund contained no unappropriated heap; and that, in fact, 
there was not a shilling in it from which this annuity could be 
paid, without imposing fresh burdens upon the people, A saving 
to that amount might be made in the civil list; at all events the 
experiment should be tried. 

‘the clause, and said, that the hon. gentleman 





Mr. Wilberforce supported 
should fist have shown how these savings could be made from the cieil late 
Mr. Sheridan replied that, though the civil list had been thought 
reek ratrencaea ie eet or ee that opinion 
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Cornwall. A learned gentleman had said, that nothing would 
‘be more expensive and absurd than the sale of the crown lands 
at this time, because the crown lands were in a state of improve 
ment. He should be glad to know what the improvement was 
which that gentleman expected. He doubted very much whether 
the commissioners, who had examined the state of the crown-lands, 
would take the produce of the improvement as the reward of 
their labour. But if there was any improvement to be made, 
there could be no doubt but that would have its effect on the 
which would be given. As to the question on the arrears 
of the duchy, he agreed with the hon. general entirely ;—that 
to be accounted for to the prince, and that this ques= 
tion could not be set at rest by this bill, It was an 
circumstance for his royal highness that his advisers thought so 
lightly of his claim. But, if he had his former advisers, who 
were hon. and learned gentlemen, he had no doubt but the claim 
would bemade, for they were the friends of the prince ;—not less 
his friends, for being also the friends of the public, He then 
desired that the part of his Majesty's message to the house, rela~ 
tive to this business, which recommends that they would settle 
an establishment on the prince, be read: which being done, he 
to show that this measure was not an establishment for 
the prince suitable to his rank and dignity. He therefore, for 
‘one, should not consider this subject as closed, but open for dis-. 
cussion at any future time ; and he thought that sineeure 
and pension’ ought to be applied to the discharge of the incum- 
branes. He thought also that a sum of money ought to be 
raised immediately for the discharge of the debts; for by the 
present the prince’s name would appear indarsed on all his 
eis gts tue paca tenet ‘This was improper with 
regard to the creditors also, whom some gentlemen put together 
«sl sence shite ay Pathak 
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ansioty, the very high prioe of grain, ant that anxiety is increased by the oppres 
Henson that the produce of the wheat harvest, im the present year, may wot have 
‘heen such ar effectually to relieve my people from the difficulties with which they 
dave hadto contend. The apirit of order and aubmizsion ¢o the taxce which, with 
very few exceptions, hos manifexted slself under this severe pressure, will, fam 
-nure, bo felt by you as an additional incentive to epply yourseloes with the utmoat 
diligence to the considerations of such measures ax may tead to alleviate the pre 
sent disiren, ond fo prevent, o1 far os possible, the renewol of similar emberrase- 
ments in Suture. Nothing hax been omitted on my part that appeared likely to 
eomfritate to this ead ; and you moy be assured of my hearty concurrence in 
whatener regulations the wisdom of porliament muy adopt om w aulject 20 pecs 
Peewee & my ponple, whose wolfare will ever be the object neores! my 


The Earl of Dalkvith moved the ual address, and was seconded by the Hon. 
Robert Stewart, afterwards Lord Castlereagh, 

‘Mu. Sitexrvaw rose, and began by stating that it was not his 
intention to have risen so early to deliver his opinion ; but, observ. 
ing that not a single gentleman evinced a wish to speak, he could 
‘not prevail upon himself to remain silent. Indeed he was not 
surprised at the dumb astonishment with which the speech had 
‘been heard: for if ever there was a speech calculated to excite 
astonishment and surprise, it was the present. would ver: 
ture to say, if any person could have previously known the 
speech, and had written to any part of England or Scotland, 
they would not have found a single man who would not have 
been surprised at the first noun substantive in the speech being 
satisfaction,” or at that substantive being used in any other 
part of the speech. It was said to be the mark of a resigned 
and religious temper, to be easily satisfied, If that were true, 
there never were ministers of more meek and primitive piety than 
the present; for what they had been satisfied by he knew not. 
Had the mover or seconder of the address told the house ? Our 
situation had, it was asserted, experienced considerable improve- 
ment since last year. The first improvement was on the side of 
Italy ; but it was not remembered that, at the period alluded to, 
the republicans had not penetrated into Italy! ‘The second con- 
sisted in a report of a check which the French had experienc 
on the other side of the Rhine! He wished it mi 
but, at present, he believed it rested on no b 
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amity with other powers.” In the present speech his Majesty 
only states, that ‘the distraction and anarchy which have so 
long prevailed in that country, have led to a crisis of which it is 
8 yet to foresee the issue.” A very just cause of satis- 

faction truly ! that is as much as to say, it is impossible to see 
any benefit that may arise from this crisis; but it is to produce 
‘consequences that will be important to the interests of Europe. 
‘When these consequences are to arrive, and what they are to be, 
we know not; but they are in spirit « little stolen from Par- 
teidge’s almanack; the predictions in which are, “that the 
‘ext year will produce most important events, of which all those 
who are then alive will be witnesses.” In this speech, then, there 
jis not any well-founded ground for the hope of peace; and we 
are now exactly in the same state as when his Majesty delivered 
his most gracious specch of last year, minus the hope of peace. 
“If,” said Mr, Sheridan, “I were to judge of hie Majesty's 
speech according to the letter of our constitution, as coming from 
the king himself, and not in fact, and according to the spirit of 
that constitution, as the speech of the minister, F think it con- 
tains a rational source of satifaction, to his Majesty individually. 
As Elector of Hanover, he certainly did right to make peace in 
that capacity ; and if he could have the same feelings and opi- 
‘nions about Great Britain, and consult the same advisers, it would 
afford matter of joy to everybody. Ihave often heard,” said Mr. 
Sheridan, ‘ of a considerable degroe of jealousy being enter- 
tained by tho poople of Great Britain, when the king has brought 
into this country his Hanoverian troops; I would therefore hum- 
bly propose that his Majesty may keep his troops at home, but 
‘instead thereof, import some of his Hanoverian councillors, and 
send his British ministers to Hanover; and the people of this 
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| 

| ‘would have fastened on the core, they only nibbled at the rind. 
Instead of ascailing the capital, they only braved the dangers of 
‘Normoutier and Poitou. It was this policy which produced 

| the wretched and miserable expedition to Quiberon ; which, 
however deep it may strike into tho heart of sensibility, seems 

| by no means to have made a deep impression on the minds of 


the fifth word in his Majesty's speech ; it was true, the blood of 
French emigrants only had flowed, it was not British blood 
which had been spilt, but it was British honour that bled at 

| every vein. If all these improvements, continued Mr. Sheridan, 
‘were not sufficient to give the people of Great Britain satisfac 

| tion, the flattering prospect is held out of great conquosts and 
indemnification in the West-Indies. That there was a great 
was true, but the public wished to know why the 
expedition had not sailed six weeks ago; the delay was a great 
‘act of criminality in ministers; how much would that crimi- 
ality be increased, when he informed the house that there was 
‘every probability that the flect would not sail for a fortnight or 
| three weeks longer ; and at the present time, what was there not 
| to be feared for our situation in these islands, in which there was 
| mot at that moment the complement of one full regiment of 
effective men ? There were, indeed, the remains of six regiments 
of infantry, part of a regiment of light dragoons, and some ar- 
tillery ; but they did not altogether amount to the number of 
one full regiment. When, amid the gloom that surrounded us, 
we were to look, as a bright prospect, to our hope of success in 
the West Indies, he confessed himself dejected and dismayed. 
Tt would require a drain of men to insure success, which it 
would be inypossible for this country to support. If 15,000 
men should be sent against St. Domingo, and with that number 
wo should be able to conquer the French part of that island, 
how many more would be necessary to effect the conquest of the 
Spanish part, not yet ceded to the French? and shuld wo eon 
quer all, what great and increased reinforcements would it be 
necessary to send to a country where, in addition to the opposi- 
tion of an active, vigorous, and subtle foc, our armies would 
have to encounter more perils from the elements than from the 
enemy. The mortality in Grenada was alarming indeed ; out 
of one regiment 14 officers and near 400 men died from April to 
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of the French monarchy, they deserved to lose their 
heads. This be had before roundly asserted, and he would now 
epeat it ; in his mind, the minister who advised Charles IT. to 
‘enter into the pay of France, was not a greater traitor to his 
“country than our present minister, if he had acted as was 
suspected. Why were the race of Stuarts expelled from this 
country, but because they entered into a league with France? 
‘and could any league be more destructive to this country than 
‘one with the house of Bourboo, who bad been the uniform und 
inveterate enemies of Great Britain, its Hberty, and its com. 
merce? No association with the republic could be so destruc- 
tive to our interest; for never were there worse neighbours on 
earth than the French during their monarchies. It was certainly 
possible that the conclusions which he bad made in his own 
mind might be erroneous, but, as far as he could judge of the 
spirit of their intentions, from the prevarication of ministers, he 
believed that they were simply watching for an opportunity of 
effecting a counter-revolution for the establishment of monarchy, 
and placing Louis upon his throne. This he believed to be the 
real view of ministers ; and however other pretences might be 
made use of to delude the people, or satisfy the qualms of some 
scrupulous adherents, he could not but think that such was the 
true cause of delaying the restoration of peace to these kingdoms. 
Mr. Sheridan concluded by saying, that he would not move any 
amendment to an address which he disapproved of in toto ; how= 
ever, if any gentleman should propose an amendment, which 
would embrace three plain points, he would have no objection to 
vote for it—firat, ‘« That we could no longer burden our consti- 
tuents with taxes to eupport the delusive and unattainable views 
‘of ministers in the restoration of monarchy, or until some form 
of government should be established in France, which they may 
not imagine to be incapable of maintaining the accustomed re- 
lations of amity and peace.” Secondly, “ That a strict inquiry 
should be instituted into the conduct of ministers in the prose- 
eution of the war, and into the causes of the unexampled calami- 
ties which had befallen the country.” Lastly, “ That his Ma- 
jesty should be entreated to take such measures as might lead to 
the speedy restoration of peace.” 
Inthe subsequent part off the debate, 
‘Mr. Sheridan explained, that the right hon, gentleman (Mr. 
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howse of commons to request their concurrence thereon. The majority agreed to 
this meawure ; but the Marquis of Lansdowne accused the ministers of 

to seize this opportunity to work upon the passions and feare of the people, and 
40 lead their representatives into concessions derogatory to the public liberty, and 
debasing to their charecter, in order to confirm their own power at the expense of 
the constitution. A conference with the commons was held accordingly in the 
‘course of the day, ond witnesses were examined, én relation $0 the outrages com= 
mitled. Their evidence was communicated to the commons, and both houses 
‘unanimously concurred in the addresses propored. On the Gth of Nowwmber Lord 
Greneille brought forward a bill for better securing ihe king's person and 
government ogainst treasonable ond xeditions practices and ottempta ; and on 
the 9th of November Mr. Pitt moved in the house af commons for leave 40 bring 
‘tn a similar ditt, 

Mr. Strenrpaw rose and said, J- must own that I have heard 
with more concern than surprise the speech of the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Wilberforce) who has just now sat down. I did in- 

| deed hope and believe, that in consequence of the warmth and 
indignation testified by my right hon. friend (Mr. Fox) which 
to me were not the least recommendations of his speech on the 
present oceasion, that deep shame had struck the friends and as- 
sociates of the right hon. gentleman dumb. [4 cry of “ hear, 
hear.”| Perhaps it may be conceived to have been unreasonable 
in me to have cherished such an expectation, or to have supposed 
that shame could have any influence in that quarter. But 1 
argued well from their silence ; I perceived something like 
shame io their countenances, and I was in hopes that contrition 
might follow. When the hon. gentleman rose, I still cherished 
the hope, notwithstanding repeated disappointments, that there 
had at last been found a measure of his right hon. friend too 
strong, even for him to approve. But I now find that, in sup- 
porting a measure which violates the fundamental principle of 
the bill of rights—the right of petitioning—the hon, gentleman 
conroles himself with the reflection that he is only doing his part 
to transmit to posterity the liberty we have derived from our 
ancestors. ‘The hon. gentleman has discovered, that a 
conspiracy has been, for some years, going on against the consti- 
tution of the country. Ido most firmly believe this to be the 
case; though, perhaps, I differ with him as to the quarter from 
which this conspiracy originates, “he hon. gentleman has dis- 
covered that a spirit of sedition and disaffection to the govern- 
ment has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. 
If this spirit exists at prosent, more than it has done since the 
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posterity to improve upon the wisdom of their ancestors, and to 
adopt such improvements upon ancient institutions as their own 
better judgment may suggest. In consequence of this exertion 
of hiseloquence, he will, doubtless, receive the thanks of the next 
meeting at Copenhagen House. Such an exertion, no doubt, 
might naturally have been expected in such a cause, when I re- 
colloct that the worthy alderman has himself been an active re- 
former, and, if there be no offence in the title, a friend of the 
people, If he still retains a seat in the society, we shall have 
this advantage, that under the operation of the present bill, he 
may attend our meetings as a magistrate as well asa member ; 
and, from this circumstance, we shall have considerable reason 
to regret if the worthy alderman has withdrawn himself from 
our society. An hon. baronet (Sir Wm, Pulteney) treated tho 
subject with a degree of levity not at all consistent with the 
usual gravity of his manner. He seems to think that all the 
danger at popular meetings arises from the circumstance, that 
the speakers state only one side of the question; so that we 
must conceive the business of the magistrates to be—not to take 
up the people, but to take up the argument, In this case, where 
are we to find those able magistrates and clever speakers who 
are to attend all the mectings, to correct mis-statements, and 
supply thedeficiency of information? In Westwinster—the head. 
quarters of these seditious assemblies—the magistrates are the 
hired creatures and agents of ministers, a despicable set of paid, 
pensioned place-hunters ; neither capable to communicate infor- 
‘mation nor to attend with impartiality. By the by, he was xo- 
minded how violently the present secretary at war had opposed the 
Dill for throwing the magistracy into the*sands of such a set of 
men, and with what terms of cantempt he had then treated their 
churacter. In order to qualify those magistrates for the task 
whieh the worthy baronet has assigned them, it will first be ne- 
cessary to give them integrity; secondly, Penis ot and, 
lastly, ability to detect misrepresentation, and refute unfounded 
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that discussion at present ; he would, therefore, only say, that 
he wished first of all to blive the bill printed for the use of the: 
members, and being determined to oppose it in every stage of its 

he would take the sense of the house whether the bill 
should be read for the first time. 

A division took place—ayes 170; noes 26. Mr. Pitt then moved—* That 
Ah bill be read « second tine on Twesdoy next?” The house divided-—ayes 
1515 noes 25. 

‘Mr. Sheridan asked whether such a necessity did exist as jus- 
tified the bill inquestion? If this necessity did exist, then such 
a declaration went exactly to this point, that proof was attain 
able, and, therefore, that proof should be given. For his part, 
however, he had heard of no satisfactory proof for recarring 
to so violent a measure, nor had any satisfactory proof been yet 
adduced. Before the suspension of the habeas corpus act, minis 
ters had condescended to act with some little decency and with 
some little deliberation, and had accordingly moved for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of inquiry, upon the report of which 
committee they afterwards proceeded. If the report waa neces 
sary then, it was now more indispensable; for, upon what pos- 
sible principle could they call upon the members of that house 
to assent to the strong measures which were then offered them, 
unless they established an absolute necessity far such proceed- 
ings, and confirmed it by evidence? He would not stoop to the 
proclamation as a proof, for he considered that proclamation as 
the declaration of the minister, What authority then was there 
for consenting to this bill? The evidence in the house of lords, 
and the address of congratulation to his Majesty for his escape? 
‘That was not sufficient ; for without examining a single witness, 
the house had been content to take the matter as it stood, and 
had joined in the address of the other house without any farther 
inquiry. To this he did not object, so far_as it related to the 
address alone; on the contrary, he very readily concurred in it ; 
but did any mao think that that evidence, taken in the house of 
lords, 80 vague and contradictory as it was in every part of it, 
and that address which followed, were by any means sufficient 
to justify two bills like those which wore in consequence pro- 
duced ? When he ‘considered this more deliberately, he was 
placed in a disagreeable dilemma; for either he was obliged to 
imagine that a large body of ae capable of committing trea- 
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mittee had been appointed, and that from that committee they 
received accounts of an extensive treasonable plot. The exist- 
ence of the plot, however, was brought from higher authority, 
and the trials were deferred till books could be prepared with 
suitable decorations, and the copperplates engraved with the re- 
presentation of pikes, to alarm and irritate the public mind. 
Here he came again to the juries, who, in repeated cases, nega- 
tived the existence of any treason or conspiracy. At the same 
time, however, we received intelligence of a third plot, of which 
he had had occasion to speak before—a plot which was investi- 
gated by the magistrates of government, and in some degree 
confirmed by their proceedings—a plot which was published, 
with every dreadful particular and exaggerating comment in 
all the ministerial papers. This supposed plot, after all, was a 
contrivance for the assassination of bis Majesty at one of the 
theatres, with a strange instrument which was never found, and 
by men who were afterwards released. It was discovered, or 
pretended to be discovered, which with ministers was nearly the 
same thing, at a yery seasonable time, for it was while the bill 
was pending upon which the other persons, who were afterwards 
acquitted by the juries, were indicted. He knew not whether 
ministers had purposely contrived this plot to prejudice the minds 
of those juries; ho hoped—he believed—they could not besode- =~ 
Tiberately cruel. Tt was an action, however, which would al- 
‘ways expose them to censure, and he knew not with what feel- 
ing they would consider it, when they recollected that men had 
been for a long time detained in prison, and afterwards dis 
charged without any allegations, ruined in their fortunes—as 
‘some of them he heard had been—and undone in their reputa- 
tions. It was certainly clear that the men who were appro- 
hended upon this horrible scheme of assassination were not guilty 
of the crime laid to their charge, or they would not have been 
released in the manner they had beens and what redress could 
be given to them he was not able to tell, nor was it his business 
to inquire. This, however, was the third proof of forgery. He 
now came to the present times, Here he was obliged again to 
recur to his Majesty's speech upon the opening of parliament— 
that speech, which praises the loyal temper of the people,.and 
recommends the spirit of order and submission to the laws 
which they had shown under a severe pressure, as an additional 
uu D 
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‘exception ;” yee surely I say, repeated Mr. Sheridan, when 
he spake of such unanimous loyalty, he cannot persist ; nor 
would any man say that, for the ungovernable licentiousness of 
the few excepted, all these obedient, virtuous, generous, and un- 
complaining people should be deprived of their dearest liber- 
ties. No person, however hardened, could have the front to : 
do it. But the right hon. gentleman always flies off to France 
for his examples. France is the war-horse be mounts upon 
these occasions, and it would be a happy thing for this country 
if he would mount-that war-horse less often, In France he 
enumerates all the instances of treason, murder, and rebel- 
lion which arose from popular assemblies. In France he re- 
capitulates the vurious atrocities of anarchy and. bloodshed; 
the confusion and desolation which followed the commotions 
of the people; and then exclaims, if such and such causes pro- 
duce such and such effects in France, would not similar causes 
produce similar effects in England? But is it not a libel on the 
English constitution; is it not a libel on the English people to 
draw such conclusions? There is no parity whatever ; and he had 
always deprecated such a wretched, narrow, miserable mode of 
rewoning, The right hon. gentleman had surely forgotten that 
the enormities of the French people were occasioned by the des- 
potism under which they had so long groaned ; that their ex- 
cesses, when free, were to be attributed to their former slavery ; 
that they had been oppressed and ground down till they had lost 
the common feelings and the common character of humanity, and 
that they were provoked and instigated by the evils which sur- 
rounded them till they became enraged beyond all moderation. 
He therefore denied that similar enormities could ever happen 
in England, and condemned such an opinion as one of the most 
mischievous that ever entered the head of a statesman. ‘Toargue 
‘that the same principles would have the same influence over Eng- 
lishmen as they have had over the deluded people of France, was 
to argue with a total ignorance of history, of general policy, and 
of human nature itself. It was impossible that anything could 
work so fatal an ascendancy, not even if the same men who 
brought about those evils in France were to be in possession of 
similar authority here. It was the despotic government that had 
degraded and debased the French beneath the dignity of men 
and drove them to extremes; but a people who have been used 
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polis. Why might not these handbills be written and published 
by some of the spies for their own profit and advantage? Had 
‘not the spies themselves confessed, in a court of justice, that to 
‘encourage and deceive others they were the loudest in a ery for 
a reform, and the most forward to use inflammatory language ? 
Here again, then, he had no proof that those handbills were 
published or circulated by the societies, unless they would suffer 
him to know from whom those handbills came, and how they 
were obtained. If once a government encourages spies and in- 
formers, it becomes a part of their business to commit such for- 
geties and create such terror. The right hon. gentleman migh, 
contradict him by saying that the business of spies and informers 
is a respectable and necessary trade; but Mr. Sheridan main- 
tained it would never be respected by mankind, and therefore, 
such odium and such suspicions must of course attach to it. 
Except in the solitary instance of Watts, however, he conceived 
it expedient that ministers should support their spies with whom 
they acted, as the men formerly did who brought up thieves, and 
instructed them, while young in stealing, to share their profits, 
He had himself heard a person declare that, in the heat of his 
veal and loyalty, he appointed a person to watch those whom he 
suspected, for which he gave him a guinea per week, but thit at 
the last he brought such alarming accounts, that he gave him 
two guineas per week. Such, he said, would be the case, and we 
should go on from bad to worse, and he would not fear to at- 
tribute it to these very measures. He then took notice of the 
immense meoting which had that day been assembled in West- 
minster, and the order and decorum exhibited on that occasion ; 
yet, if this meeting had been held before the meeting of parlia- 
ment, he should not have been surprised if it had been used as an 
argument for the necessity of this bill, He wished an hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Canning) would come into this committee and prove 
that the societies did preach the doctrine of king-killing ; and 
concluded by moving, “ That a committee be appointed, to in 
quire into the existence and extent of the danger of seditious 
mectings, us referred to in his Majesty's proclamation, and laid 
befare the house by his Majesty's minister on the fourth of No- 
vember.” 
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hy this failure of his predictions, he now came forward with the 

same Lone, and in the same attitude, to announce, that a revolu- 

tion was now pending in England, Events had completely falsi- 

fied all his former assertions ; the disappointment, however, had | 

not prevented a repetition of the same presumptuous airs, and the 

same dogmatical propositions on the present occasion. ‘Thenoble 

lord asserted, that.he had made out a connection between the out- 

rage against his Majesty and the proceedings of the meeting at 
House—a connection, however, which, Mr. Sheri- 

dan said, he would contend to be as remote, ax was that of the 

speech of the noble lord with the question before the house, 

‘The noble lord had stated that there must be something extraor~ 

diary in the outrage against his Majesty, from the general cha- 

racter of loyalty which had been maintained by the people of this 

country, and had intimated that this outrage must be ascribed to 

motives very different from those which had existed at former 

times. There were, however, other times, and those too not very 

remote, when a few desperate persons had been guilty of nearly 

similar acts of outrage against his Majesty. He alluded to what 

had taken place at the period of the Middlesex election. He 

asked the noble lord whether a similar spirit of outrage had not 

manifested itself in other parts of the country—whether tumults 

and riots had not taken place of so scrious a nature that the aid 

of the military had beon called in, and the troops of his Majesty 

(what must always be sincerely deplored) had shed the blood of 

his subjects? To what, said Mr, Sheridan, was this temper 

of irritation and tumult in so many parts of the country to be 

ascribed? Not, he was convinced, to any exertions of the Cor- 

responding Society ; for these symptoms had appeared in quar- 

ters where they could not have been supposed to have bad any { 

influence ; they were to be ascribed to the general state of pres 

sure arising from the war, to the apprehensions of approaching 

scarcity, and in some instances to the actual ravages of famine, 

He respected the person of the sovercign, but he still more re- 

spected the law, which was above even the sovereign. And if 

he saw men rash, irritated, driven to extremity from the grind- 

ing and biting influence of poverty, while repairing home to their 

starving families, excited to a violation of the law, might he not 

believe that the same persons would, under the same circum- 

stances, be provoked to outrage against the sovereign? Ef he saw 
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and foul treason which had issued from the shop of Citizen Lee, 
it might very naturally have been asked, why the attorney-general 
had not prosecuted Citizen Lee? The noble lord regretted the 
ropeal of the suspension of the habeas corpus, and had stated 
that, ever since that period, things had been going on ina state 
progressively worse. The noble lord had expressed 

nation at the attempt to divide the higher from the inferior classes. 
Upon this he must remark, that those who held out the poor 
as the objects of apprehension, showed, at the same time, that 
they felt the necessity of additional securities to their own pro- 
perty. Hence was afforded a pretext for the multiplication of 
the penal laws. He had confidence in the hearts of the poor of 
this country, and from that circumstance he was enabled to treat 
with contempt the idea of the existence of those false plots. He 
remarked, that there were but few who were disposed to treat the 
idea of thoseyplots with any degree of seriousness. It was there- 
fore the more abominable that they should be made the pretext 
of depriving the poople of this country of the most valuable part 
‘of their freedom. Mr. Sheridan remarked that the seraps and 
extracts which had been read to them were not evidence. Such 
was his bad opinion of ministers, that he even believed that their 
own agents might be the fabricators of the papers charged upon 

the Corresponding Society. ‘As to the handtleotiled * King. 
Killing,” he himself should treat it with the most perfect disre~ 
gard, for be was assured it could excite but one sentiment in the 
people of this country—universal abhorrence and contempt. Mr. 
Sheridan here adverted to a circumstance which he had mentioned 
before, the treatment of those concerned in the poisoned arrow, 
or pop-gun plot. What a handle had ministers made of this 
report, even though they must, from the first moment, have been 
sensible of its futility. What an impression had they not, by 
‘that means, endeavoured to circulate through the country. But 
what had been the treatment of the unfortunate men against whom 
the charge was brought? They had been confined in prison for 
a number of months, and were at last dismissed upon bail, with- 
out being brought to trial, blasted in their characters, and bank. 
rupt fn their fortunes. Such a mode of procedure argued a total 
want of fecling and of prineiple in those who could sanction it by 
their authority. Mr. Sheridan appealed to members whether they 
had that satisfactory and conscientious evidence of the grounds 
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not appear any danger that the emoluments of office or of pro- 
fessions would decrease. It was much more probable that the 
condition of the poor would become worse. He would ask any 
gentleman of estate, any merchant, or man of property, who had 
performed acts of generosity tothe people, whether they had ever 
found them unthankful, The house should now look and see 
whether they were not going to give the people cause to be un- 
thankful and discontented. The minister, who was now raising 
guards and securities for himself, reckoned, perhaps, too much 
on the patience of the people ; the house should be cautious of 
irritating them. 

Sir Joka Rous eaid, he Nad been absent from the house a short time owing to 

but he understood it had been stated by a gentleman on the other 
idle of the house, that if members gave their assent to the present bill they could 
ever dare to face their constituents, He wholly denied any such assertion; 
‘and to prove what were the sentimenta of bis constituents, a meeting hud been 
held the preceding day in Suffolk, ot which it war wngnimously revolned to in 
atruct their members to support any measure which might be brought forward to 
secure his Majesty's goverament, and check those seditions assemblies which had 
40 justly alarmed the nation. 

‘Mr. Sheridan, in reply to what had dropped from Sir Joba 
Rous, said, that the hon. baronet had been egregiously misin- 
formed as to the purport of the expression which he had em- 

|. What he said was, that if the committee which he re- 
quired for the purpose of ascertaining certain facts, was not 
granted by the members of that house, when they next met their 
constituents, they must inform them that they had given their 
support to the bill before the house, without having taken the 
‘means of informing themselves of the grounds on which so extra- 
ordinary a measure was founded. 

‘The house divided—for the second reading 213 against it-43, 





Novexnnn 23. | 
‘TREASON AND SEDITION. 

Lord Sheffield presented a petition from the inhabitants of Bristol, praying a 
that the aforescid bilte might not pass into low.” ! 

Mx. Suenrpaw remarked, that the petition scemed to have 
fallen into improper hands, for the noble lord had not made any 
observations upon it, nor had he mentioned by how many per= 
sons it was sigoed, though Mr. Sheridan understood it was 
signed by no less than four thousand, 
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he had receloed of them :—st described them as jacobine who had undertaken o 
job, for which they wanted many hands; and expressed a probability that they 
‘might, im a great measure, be sucessful, ax several schoolboys and disnenters had 
deen induced 10 rign the article, as had aleo some well-diepased persons, whom 
Mey had prevailed vpon by asking them whether they had any objection to a good 
peace! His lordship judged it necessary to communicate 40 much $0 the house, 
‘for the purpose of showing thet they were not the mort respectable part of the 
citizens, bat the lower elass of the people of Chester who had signed the petition 
ds question. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that it was by no means improbable 
that many of the lower classes of the people had signed the poti- 
tion, and for this cogent reason, that they wished for an allevia- 
tion of their distresses by the return of peace. With respect to 
calling schoolboys away from their lessons on this occasion, he 
believed that applied better to the other side of the question, 
and he certainly thought it highly improper to take them away 
from learning their Greek. The meeting had been regularly 
and duly convened by public advertisement, and the unanimity 
which prevailed on the occasion was almost universal. If it 
was true that the present petition was signed only by the 
lower orders, it was highly favourable to their understanding, 
and proved that they were far better judges of the consti- 
tution of England than the higher class, who were about to 
adopt a different line of conduct; for they bad communicated 
their sentiments to the proper branch of the legislature, while 
their superiors had resolved to petition the king, who had no- 
thing to do with the formation of laws, to take strong measures 
fe suppressing seditious meetings. What could betray more 

than this? or what could be a greater insult offered 
= the constitution than a recommendation to his Majesty to 
enact laws, and thereby to exercise a power which belongs only 
to the legislature? He could not forbear remarking, that the 
noble lord seemed attached to that system which drew a line be- 
tween the higher and lower ranks of life. 

Lord Belgrave said, that the success imputed to the petition war apprehended 
iD cha hoberarahacr eprbeckad et pot 

‘openly voted at a public meeting called by the mayor. No one know of the meet 
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“measures to discover the person, ti had scattered them; and 
they did not separate unti] they had come to 2 strong resolution 
against the hand-bills. Was it then fit that the house should, 
on mere unsupported assertions, proceed to strike so deadly a 
blow at the most valuable liberties of the people? Gentlemen 
would do well to pause, and to consider the strong facts urged by 
Mr. Start in his speech—a speech which, though not couched in 
80 measured a strain of eloquence as he had heard, still contained 
excellent sense. In that speech a charge had been brought for- 
ward, surely of no light kind. Was it a light thing thata man 
in the pay of government should publish so atrocious a libel 
upon the house of commons ?—Was such a libel only to be 
laughed at ?—And this was the calamitous state of affairs, that 
‘there was the most marked partiality shown by government to 
their own adherents. When it suited their purposes to encourage 
massacre and bloodshed, they did encourage it. He alluded to 
the transactions of 1791, He complained of the total want of 
activity against the church and king mobs—he complained of 
the libels circulated against the disseuters of that time—where 
had been the activity of government then? For his own 

he was not iv the habit of advising prosecutions for libels, but 
there was the pamphlet alluded to, and a work of Mr, Arthur 
Young’s, which contained more atrocious libele than any of 
which government complained. 

Mr. Pitt said, he did not moan to argue upon any of the sentiments contained 
in the pamphlet ; the leading considoration war, whether if wan a breach of porivi- 
Lege or not? and, if it was, he thought, instead of recommending the attorney- 
general ta prosecute, the howse should vindicate ite privileges by acta of its men. 
Horecver, he was at present for pasring to the order ofthe day. Ife afterwearda 
said that no complaint of breach of privilege had been made. There oonld be no 
doubt of the order which the vules of the house authorived where such 2 com. 
plaint was formally stated ; bul, aa the customary wode of introduciag the subject 
‘hod been neglocted, it ought not to bo token up in preference to the order of the 
day. 


Mr, Sheridan said, it was easy to get rid of the dilemma which 
the right hon. gentleman had made out. In order, therefore, to 
remove the punctilio devised by the political special pleader, he 
would now comply with the forms of the house, and move that 
the particular passage be taken down; which being done, he 
urged the propriety of an immediate discussion. He quoted 
Spot soprano, fra thn pereaa mel AL 
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The bitl wae ardered to be printed, and read a second time on Monday. 
Mr. Sheridan presented a petition against the convention bills 
from a numerous body of associated artizans, consisting of hatters, 
weavers, cordwainers, bookbinders, printers, carpenters, joiners, 
‘smiths, &e. &c. &c. to the number of 15,000. He next presented a 
petition of a similar nature from the Friendly Society of Working 
“Bakers, to the number of 1000. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt) had asserted that the friendly societies would not be affected 
‘by these bills if they passed into a law; but Mr. Sheridan sus 
pected when that part of the bill had been discussed, the right 
‘hon. gentleman would be convinced that he had been mistaken. 
~ Mr. Sheridan then presented a petition against the bills from 
4000 of the inhabitants of Birmingham. Had not the petitioners 
‘been pressed for time, it would have had an astonishing number 
moré signatures. Such, too, was the situation of the people who 
signed this petition, that, in consequence of some ministerial ma- 
niaeuvre, they were denied a public meeting, for no newspaper 
would publish an advertisement to call a public meeting ; nor 
‘was a single handbill suffered to be circulated for that purpose ; 
‘yet, notwithstanding these discouragements, 4000 signatures had 
‘been subscribed in a day or two. 

Sir Rdward Knatchbull did not rise to oppose the motion for the petition to 
Tie mpon the table, but to caution the house how if aecepted that petition as the 
sense of the inhabitants of Birmingham. Ele was insiuced to this covtion by a 
petition which lay wpon the fable of the house, and was presented én hiv abseare 
‘by his hon. colleague (Mr. Honcywood), which was stated to be the petition of 
the mayor, recoriter, freemen, ond inhabitants af the city of Focheater. It was 
irigned by 1500 persons, among whose names (here were not more than 160 names 
of frenen, though Rochester contains 700 freemen, and between thirty and forty 
thousand inbabitunte, He did not mean fo cost ony reflection on the perecus who 
vigned the petition, but he knew there were members who did not now what thry 
rigned AL the same time he hod to obserce, that the conduct of the chief ma- 
_gistrate of that city was reprekeusible in suffering a proceesion whic wos w dis- 
grece to the city, wherein the effigy of & reverend and respectable bishop was ear= 
ried about the torn and afterwards burat. 

Mr. Sheridan reminded the house that he had stated the peti- 
tion to be signed by 4000 inhabitants of Birmingham, and conse- 
quently no man who knew the immense population of that town, 
could imagine it was signed by the majority. If he had brought 
the letter which he received from a respectable gentleman of that 
town with the petition, he could have mentioned more precisely 
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__ Mr. Sheridan then proceeded to read, some extracts. He ad- 
verted to the history which the author had given of the reforma- 
tion, which he ascribed, from the beginning, to French princi- 
ples, #s the first reformers were Frenchmen: so that we bad now 
discovered a new evil, though rather of old date, which might be 
traced to tho effect of French principles ; namely, all the calami- 
tice which had followed from the Reformation. The author, who 
did pot seem very partial to the sects who arose in consequence 
of the Reformation, gave no quarter to the dissenters: he treated 
them all as a set of Maroons and Caribs, fit only to be exter~ 
minated. Speaking of the revolution in 1688, his expressions were, 
* It has been vulgarly called the revolution ; upon what autho- 
rity I know not; it was not so named by parliament, nor is it a 
term known to our laws.” He was surprised how this bold and 
ignorant author should dare to treat with contempt that glorious 
event which secured the libertios of Englishmen, and which was 
recognized in the statutes by that name. He would find the name 
in the proceedings on the trial of Dr. Sacheverel, to 
which he might, in all probability, have shortly occasion to refer. 
‘He bad farther insinuated, “ that so much commemoration of the 
revolution cannot sound agreeably in the cars of the present so- 
vereign.” What an outrage to his Majesty! that an event could 
not sound agreeably in his cars which seated his family on the 
throne! But what manner of men,” says the author, “ must 
they be, who make this a subject for tavern meetings, for congra- 
talation, and for frivolous festivity! A subject to declaim, to 
combine, to run stark mad upon! However, they know their 
‘meaning, and there are very few of us who do not know their 
meaning also. All this wondrous passion is excited by the idea 
of a revolution; what they idolize is a revolution in the abstract, 
and these revolutionary principles are the only ideas they profess 
of our constitution.” With respect to any form of government 
established at the revolution, that was a thing utterly unknown. 
* The government, we know,” says the author, “and the laws 
we know—but the constitution we know not. It is an unknown 
‘region, that has never been visited but by dreamers and men who 
see visions; and the reports they make are so contradictory, that 
no onc relics on them.” After a great deal of scurrility against 
the whigs, the author adverts to the gentlemen who were tried an 
a charge of high treason and acquitted. The designs of these 





























